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PREFACE 


For the honour of being invited to prepare an authentic edition 
of Kalidasa's Megha-duta, it is my pleasant duty to thank the 
members of the Sanskrit Advisoiy Board ol the Sahitya Akadenv 
and its distinguished Vice-Chairman, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. As far 
as possible, within ccitain limits of time, all available materials have 
been utilized and it is hoped that nothing important has been 
overlooked. The extent of materials, as well as the method of 
editing, has Ixen indicated in the Introduction and even at the 
risk oi a little lenglhiness the critical footnotes to the text are meant 
to give a general view of the text-tradition. What the new futures 
of this edition ate the reader can easily find out, if he cares; but 
I should like to think that the one thing he cares for is the poem 
ilsell, and not the comparative merits of different editions. Let me 
hope that this edition will not only stimulate fuilher research into 
the text-problem, but also help further study and enjoyment of 
this masterpiece of the great poet, which should be its ultimate object. 

Among those friends who readily assisted me by loan of rare 
books and manuscripts, I return my sincere thanks to Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. P. K. Gode, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, 
and Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. I also thank Sri Krishna Kripalani, 
Secretary, Sahitya Akadenii, for uniiorm courtesy in rendering 
whatever assistance I required. To my former pupil, Mrs. Sibani 
Dasgupta m.a,, n.rliil. I am indebted for help in many ways in 
preparing this edition and its press-copy. Sincere thanks arc also 
due to my former pupil and present colleague, Dr. R. C. Ilazra, for 
his kindness in looking over tire final proofs. 


Calcutta 
151k June, 1956 


S. K. Dli 
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In spite of all care in proof-reading, it: is to be regretted (hat 
some misprints still linger, especially in the footnotes and indices. 
Most of these are due to the breaking down of repha, anttsvara and 
visarga, or of the vowel-signs for i, e and o. As these can be easily 
made out, they are not listed here, but there are a few serious mis¬ 
prints, which are listed below and which the reader may kindly correct. 
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After the word 1 cloud ’ 
read: (The present text 
has 111 stanzas; see 
however, page xv.) 

10 
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GKNERAL INTRODUCTION 


OHEAT classics of literature spring from profound depths 
in human experience. They come to us who live centuries 
later in vastly different conditions as the voice of our own 
experience. They release echoes within ourselves of what we 
never suspected was there. The deeper one goes into one’s 
owti experience facing destiny, fighting fate, or enjoying love, 
the more does one’s experience have in common with the 
exjxTienceH ol others in other climes and ages. The most 
unique is the most universal. The Dialogues of the Buddha 
or of Halo, the dramas of Sophocles, the plays ol Shakespeare 
are both national and universal. The more profoundly they 
are rooted in historical traditions, the more uniquely do they 
know themselves and elicit powerful responses from others. 
There in a timeless and spaceless quality about great classics. 

Kalidasa is the great representative of India’s spirit, grace 
and genius. The Indian national consciousness is the base 
from which his works grow. Kalidasa has absorbed India’s 
cultural heritage, made it his own, enriched it, given it univer¬ 
sal scope and significance. Its spiritual direction, its intel¬ 
lectual amplitude, its artistic expressions, its political forms 
and economic arrangements, all find utterance in fresh, vital, 
shining phrases. We find in his works at their test a simple 
dignity of language, a precision of phrase, a classical taste, a 
cultivalid judgment, an intense poetic sensibility and a fusion 
of thought and feeling. In his dramas, we find pathos, power, 
beauty, and great skill in the construction of plots and deli¬ 
neation of characters. He is at home in royal courts and 
on mountain tons, in happy homes and iorcsl hermitages. He 
has a balanced outlook which enables him to deal sympatheti¬ 
cally with men of high and low degree, fishermen, courtezans, 
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servants. These great qualities make his works belong to the 
literature of the world. Humanity recognises itself in them 
though they deal with Indian themes. In India Kalidasa is 
recognised as the greatest poet and dramatist in Sanskrit 
literature. "While once the poets were being counted, Kalidasa 
as being the first occupied the last finger. But the ring-finger 
remained true to its name, anamika, nameless, since the second 
to Kalidasa has not yet been found. 1 2 

Date 

Tradition associates Kalidasa with king Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayini who founded the Vikrama era of 57 B.C. a The change 
in the name of the hero of VikmmorvaSiya from Pururavas 
to Vikrama lends support to the view that Kalidasa belonged 
to the court of king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. Agnimilra 
who is the hero of the drama MeUavikagnimilra was not a well- 
known monarch to deserve special notice by Kalidasa. He 
belonged to the second century before Christ and his capital 
was Vidisa. Kalidasa’s selection of this episode and his 
reference to VidiSa as the famous capital of a king in Megha- 
duta suggest that Kalidasa was a contemporary of Agnimilra. 
It is clear that Kalidasa flourished after Agnimitra (c. 150 B.c.) 

1. pura kavmchh ganana prasange 
kanitfhikadhisfhita kalidascsh 
adydpi tat-tulya-kaver abhdvad 
anamika sarthavati babhuva 

2. The Jain Kalakaaarya Kathanaka records that the Sakas invaded 
Ujjayini and overthrew the dynasty of Gardhabhilla, who was styled 
MahendiSditya. Some years afterwards, his son, Vikramaditya, re¬ 
pelled the invaders and re-established the old dynasty. It is sometimes 
said that the p'ay, VikramorvaHya celebrates this re-conquest. UrvaSI 
is the dty of Ujjayini ruled by MahendrSditya. She was conquered by 
Kefiin, a demon, i.e. the chief of the bearded Sakas. The city became 
desolate and like Urvasi was transformed into a creeper. Prince 
Vikramaditya regained the capital with a vaiour capable of obliging 
even his father Mahendra. 

tnakendropakdra paryaptena vikrama-mahmna vardhate bhavan. 
■Mahendra conferred the throne on the prince and him,self retired to 
the forest. To commemorate the great victory, Vikrama founded 
an era which was later called by 1 his name. 
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and before a.d. 634, the date of the famous Aihole inscription 
which refers to Kalidasa as a great poet. If the suggestion 
that some verses of Mandasor inscription of A.D. 473 assume 
knowledge of Kalidasa’s writings is accepted, then his date 
cannot be later than the end of the fourth century a.d. There 
are similarities between Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita and Kali¬ 
dasa's works. If ASvaghosa is the'debtor, then Kalidasa was 
of an earlier date than the first century A.D. 3 If Kalidasa is 
the debtor then his date would be later than the first 
century a.d. 

It is suggested that Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period 
and lived in the reign of Chandragupta II, who had the title 
of Vikramaditya.' 1 He came to power about A.D. 345 and ruled 


3. The following verae may be an implied criticism of Kalidasa’s view - 
Sailendra-puMm prali yena vitldho devo'pi sambhus catito babhitva 
na cintayaty e$a tam eva banam kim syad acitto na Sarah so e$ah 

Again compare Kalidasa’s line in Raghuvamsa, II. 42: 
jadikflas iryambaka vik$anena tiajrmh mumuk$ann iva vajrapdnili 
with Buddhacarita line tf 

tastambha bahulj sagadas lat&’sya purandarasyeva pura savajralt 

4, Professor A. Berriedale Keith writes: 

“Kalidfea was later than ASvaghoga and than the dramatist 
BhSsa; he lenew Greek terms as his of Jamitra proves; 
the prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later than Aivag}io?a’s and 

Bhasa’s and he cannot he put before the Gupta age. We 

must remember that Chandragupta II had the style of Vikrama¬ 
ditya with whose name tradition consistently connects Kalidasa. 
Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumarasaimbhava a hint at the 
young KumSragupta or even in VikramorvaMya an allusion to the 
title Vikramaditya .’’—A History of Sanskrit Literature (1920), 
r. SO, 

Sir William Jones places Kalidasa in the first century B.C. Dr. Peterson 
says : " Kalidasa stands near the beginning of the Christian era, if 
indeed, he docs not overtop it.” 

R.T.II. Griffith remarks : ” About, the time when Horace and Virgil were 
shedding an undying lustre upon the reign of Augustus, our poet KSU- 
dlfisa lived, loved and sang, giving and taking honour, at the policed 
court of the no less munificent patrons of Sanskrit literature, at the 
period of its highest perfection."—Preface to The Birth of the War- 
God (1918). 
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till about 414. Whichever date we adopt we are in the 
region of reasonable conjecture and nothing more. 

Works 

Kalidasa speaks very little of himself and we cannot there¬ 
fore be sure of his authorship of many works attributed to him. 
There is, however, general agreement about Kalidlasa's author¬ 
ship of the following works : 

1. Abkijmna-takmtala, a drama in ten acts dealing with 
the love and marriage of Dusyanta and Sakuntala ; (Abbr. §.) 

2. Vikramorva&lya, a drama in five acts dealing with the 
love and marriage of Pururavas and trrvaSi; (Abbr. V.) 

3. Mdlamkdgnimitra, a drama in five acts dealing with 
the love of Malavika and Agnimitra ; (Abbr. M.) 

4. Raghuvamia, an epic poem of nineteen cantos describing 
the lives of the Kings of the solar race ; (Abbr. R.) 

5. Kumarasambhava, also an epic poem of seventeen cantos, 
dealing with the marriage of'Siva and Plarvatl and the birth of 
Kumara, the lord of war; (Abbr. K.) 

6. Meghaduta, a poem of 129 stanzas describing the 
message of a Yaksa to his wife, to be conveyed through a 
cloud; 

7. Rtu-samhara, a descriptive account of the six seasons. 
Kalidasa takes up his themes from the traditional lore of the 
country and transforms them to achieve his object. For 
example, in the epic story Sakuntala was a calculating, worldly 
young woman and Dusyanta a selfish lover. The poet wishes 
to exhibit the sentiment of love from its first awakening in a 
hermitage girl to its fullest perfection through the stages of sepa¬ 
ration, frustration, etc. In his own words, a play must present 
the diversity of life, and communicate charm and sweetness to 
men of varied tastes : 

traigunyodbhavam aha lokacaritaih nam-rasam drSyate 
mtyam bhinna-nicer janasya bahudhapy ekam. samdra- 

dhanam 
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Some of his themes seem to be unrealistic such as the 
carrying of a message by a cloud. 15 The poet anticipates the 
objection and answers it: 

dhicma jyotih salila marutam samnipatali kva megkah 
sandesarthah kva patukaranaih pranibhih prapaniyah? 
ity autsukydd aparigamyan guhyakas tain yayace 
kamarta hi prakrti-krpanah cetamcetanesu. 

“ Where is a cloud, which is a composite of smoke, light, 
water and air, and where are the messages that can be conveyed 
by living beings endowed with strong limbs? Without considering 
this, the Yaksa in his eagerness begged the cloud to carry his 
message. Those that are love-stricken are by nature undis¬ 
criminating between conscious and unconscious beings.”* Rama’s 
longing for his lost wife may have suggested to Kalidasa Yaksa’s 
sorrow for the wife from whom he is separated. 

Life 

We do not know any details about Kalidasa’s life. 
Numerous legends have gathered round his name which have 
no historical value. From his writings it is dear that he lived 
in an age of polished elegance and leisure, was greatly attached 
to the arts of song and dance, drawing and painting, was ac¬ 
quainted with the sciences of the day, versed in law and learned 
in the philosophical systems and ritual practices. He travelled 
widdy in India and seems to have been familiar with the 
geography of the country from the Himalayas to Kanyia- 
kumiari. His graphic descriptions of the Himalayan scenes, 
of the saffron-flower the plant of which grows in Kashmir, look 
like those of one who has personal acquaintance with them. 
He was sensitive to beauty in nature and human life. 

5. The cloud as a messenger is an old, pre-Christian, literary motif in 
China. We find it in Kin yuan (or Chu yuan), the Chinese poet who 
died about 274 b.c, Cl. this echo of Meghaduta in IlSukan : 

O floating clouds that swim in the heaven above 
Bear on your wingsl these words to him I love. 

-IT. A. Giles : A History of Chinese Literature, p. 119. 


6 . 1 . 5 . 
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Kalidasa had self-confidence. In one place he says : “ If 
you have hearts which can melt in pity, do not set aside this 
canto of mine.” 

tad esa sargah karunardracittair 
na me bhavadbhih pralisedhariiyah 7 
This sense of assurance is not inconsistent with humility. 
He opens his Raghuvama with a confession of his rashness in 
undertaking the work: 

kva surya-prabhavo vaihsah kva cdlpavisaya rnatik 
iitmur dustaram mohdd udupenasmi sagaram 8 

“ Where is the race originating from the Sun and where is 
my talent limited in scope? Through infatuation, I am desi¬ 
rous of crossing with a raft the ocean that is difficult to cross,” 
mandah kavi ya&ah prdrtki gcmisydmy upahasyatam 
pmmsulabhye phale lobhad udbahur iva vamanah 5 

“ Foolish and yet longing for a poet’s renown, I shall become 
an object of ridicule, like a dwarf with his hands raised through 
greed towards a fruit accessible (only) to the tall.” If he 
still prefers to speak of the kings of the Raghu race, it is because 
he can count on ancient poets who have already opened the 
way and their virtues are so compelling in their character, 10 
Vamana in his Kavyalaikkata defines riti as vtiistd pada- 
racana, a particular style of expression and Vaidarbht rift of 
which Kalidasa is the master, as consisting of the following 
features: 

Slesah prasadah samatd mddhuryam sukumdratd 
artha-vyaktir udaratvarn ojah kenti sumddkayah 

Suggestiveness, serenity, balance, sweetness, delicacy, 
clarity of sense, breadth of expression, vigour' of thought, 
brilliance of diction and harmony of sentiments. 

The master artist suggests by a few touches what others 
fail to do even by elaborate discourses, Kalidasa is famous for 

7. R. XIV. 42. 

8 . 1 , 2 . 

9. 1,3. 

10. 1.3 4. 
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his economy of words and naturalness of speech in which sound 
and sense match. His pen pictures are graceful and perfect, 
the royal chariot in full speed, 11 the running deer, 13 Urvasl’s 
bursting into tears, 1 ' Narada’s appearance in the sky like a 
moving kalpa-vrksa. u He is master in the use of simile. 
sarasijam amtviddham saivalenapi ramymh 
malinam api himdmsor laksma laksmith tanoti 
iyam adhika-manojnd valkalendpi tanvl 
kirn iva hi madhimmn mandanani ndkrtmdm 
“ A lotus, though intertwined with moss, is charming. The 
speck. L)rough dark, heightens the beauty of the moon. This 
slim one, even with the baric dress, >s more lovely. For what 
is not an embellishment of lovely forms?" 10 
Again : 

eko hi doso guna-samnipdte 
nhnajjatindo h kitanesvivankah 

“ Even as the single stain of the moon is not noticed by 
one who gazes at the beams that flow endlessly, even so no one 
dares to blame a shade of weakness in a hero’s fame.” Practi¬ 
cally on every page we have illustrations of Kalidasa’s mastery 
over the use of figures of speech. 

Kalidasa’s writings instruct not by direct teaching but by 
gentle persuasion as by a loving wife. Mammata says : kantd- 
sammitatayopadc&ayuje rdmdd'wad varlitavyam, m ravanadivat. 
By an aesthetic presentation of great ideals, the artist leads 
us to an acceptance of the same. We live vicariously the life 
of every character that is set before us, and out of it all comes 
a large measure of understanding of mankind in general. 
Kalidasa projects his rich and glowing personality on a great 
cultural tradition and gives utterance to its ideals of salvation, 
order, love. He expresses the desires, the urges, the hopes, the 
dreams, the successes and the failures of man in his struggle 
to make himself at home in the world. India has stood for 
a whole, integrated life and resisted any fragmentation of it. 

11. V. I. 4. 

12. s. I. 7, 

13. V. V. 15. 

14. V. V. 19. 

15. S. (. 17. 
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The poet describes the psychological conflicts that divide the 
soul and helps us to pull the whole pattern together. 

Kalidasa’s works preserve for us moments of beauty, inci¬ 
dents of courage, acts of sacrifice and fleeting moods of the 
human heart. His works will continue to be read for that 
indefinable illumination about the human predicament which 
i? the work of a great poet. Many of his lines have become 
almost like proverbs in Sanskrit.' 

Religion 

Kuniarasanibhava opens with a verse where the poet speaks 
as if the Himalayas were the measuring rod spanning the wide 
land from the east to the western sea : 

asty utiarasydm di&i devatatma 
himdlayo ndma nagadhirdjah 
purvaparitu toyanidki vagahya 
sthitah prthivyd iva manadandali 

■He suggests that the culture developed in the Himalayan 
regions may be the ‘measuring rod’ of the cultures of the 
world.™ This culture is essentially spiritual in quality. We 
are ordinarily imprisoned in the wheel of time, in historicity 
and so are restricted to the narrow limits of existence. Our aim 
should be to lift ourselves out of our entanglement to an aware¬ 
ness of the real which is behind and beyond all time and history, 
that which does not become, that which is, absolute, non-histori- 
cal being itself. We cannot think it, enclose it within categories, 
images and verbal structures. We know more than we can 
think and express in historical forms. The end of man is to be¬ 
come aware by experience of this absolute reality. Compare the 
words of Raghuvamsct : brakmabhiiydm gatim ajagdma. The 
man of enlightenment reaches the supreme timeless life. The 
performer of good deeds has heaven for his share. We know the 
real by the deepest part of our being : dtmdnam atmaw vetsi.' 7 

16. Cf. Manu: 

etad-desa-parasutasya sakiuiad agra-janmanaty 

svt/th svarh caritrarh $tk$eran prthivyam sarvamanavul; 

17. K. II. 10 ; see Bhagavadgitd, X, 15. 
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The Real is the knower and the known: vedyarn ca vedita cdsi . 1S 
Again : yam aksaram vedavido vidus tam dimdmrn aimany 
avalokayantam . w The Supreme leads a life of contemplation. 
Though he grants the fruits of others’ austerities, he himself 
performs austerities: svayarii vldhutu tapasah phaldmm 
kendpi kamena tapai cacara.- n 

The Absolute which is the Real beyond all darkness is 
superior to the division of spirit and matter. It is omniscient, 
omnipresent and almighty. It manifests itself in the three 
forms ( Iri-murti ), Brahma, Visnu and Siva, the maker, the 
preserver and the destroyer. These gods are of equal rank and 
a believer may select any form which appeals to him for wor¬ 
ship. In daily life, Kalidasa was a follower of the Saiva system. 
The opening invocations of the three dramas show that Kalidasa 
was a devotee of Siva. 

yd srsfth srastur ddyd vahati vidhihutam yd havir yd ca hotri 
ye dm kalam vidkaltah sruti-visaya-gund yd slhiia vyapya 

visvam 

yam dhuh sarva-bija-prakrtir M yayd prdninah pmnavantah 
pratyajndbhih prapannas tambhir avatu vas tdbhir astabhit 

i§ah , 

— Sdkuniala 

“May the Supreme Lord endowed with eight visible forms, 
water, the first creation of the Creator, (fire) which carries the 
oblation offered according to rule, (the priest) who is the 
offerer of the oblation, (those) two (visible forms, the sun and 
the moon) which regulate time, (that AhdSa) which perpetu¬ 
ally pervades the universe, having the quality (sound) percep¬ 
tible by the ear, (the earth) which they call the source of all 
created things, (air) by which living creations (become) 
possessed of life, (may he) preserve you.” 

veddntesu yam Shur ekapurusam vyapya sthitath rodast 
yasmim Isvara ity awnya-visayah sab do yathdrthak§arah 

18. K. II. IS; see Bhagavadftla, XI. 17, 

19. K. III. 50. 

20. K. I. 67. 
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antar ya$ ca tnumuksubhir niyamita-prdnadibhir mrgyata 
sa sthanuh sthira-bhakti-yoga-sulabho niksreyasayastu vah 

— Vikramorvasiya 

“ May he, who is hailed by the Vedantas as the Supreme Spirit, 
who still remains (transcendent) after pervading (both heaven 
and earth), to whom alone the specific designation Isvara 
(supreme ruler) applies true to a syllable, and he who is sought 
inwardly by restraining prana and the other vital airs, by those 
who desire to attain (complete) emancipation, (may he) the 
eternal, who is easily attainable by the path of steadfast devo¬ 
tion bestow on you supreme bliss.” 

The three methods of jnana, yoga and bhakti are mentioned, 
and the last is said to be the easiest path. 
ekaisvarye sthito'pi puinata-bahu-phale yah svayam kjttivdsdh 
kantd sarhmisra deho’py avisaya-manasam yah pwastad 

yatinam 

asldbkir yasya krtsrnm jagad api tanubhir bibhrato nabhi- 

manah 

sanmargalokanaya vyapanayatu sa vas tdmasim vritirn tiah 

— Malavikagnimitra 

“ He, who, while possessing supreme powers that bear manifold 
fruits for his humble devotees is himself dad in elephant hide, 
who, though having his body united with that of his beloved, 
is yet the foremost of ascetics, whose minds are clear of sense- 
objects, and who, though sustaining the entire universe with 
(his) eight forms, is yet utterly free from a sense of egoity, 
may that Lord (Siva) dispel your tendency dominated by tarhas, 
that you may behold the path of righteousness.” 

The opening verse of Raghuvam§a reads : 
vdgarthav iva samprktau vdgartha-pratipattaye 
jagatah pitarau vande parvatl-paramesvarau 
While in Malavikagnimitra , the Lord should set us on the 
right path, sanmdrga ; in Vikmmorvatiya, he is said to be easily 
attainable by devotion, bhakti-yoga-sulabha ; in Sakuntala, the 
Lord in his eight-fold forms is seen. Immediate insight into 
the Divine reality is the aim of religion. 

Though Kalidasa worshipped the Divine as Siva, his attitude 
was not in any way exclusive or narrow-minded. He had the 
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catholic attitude of traditional Hinduism. 51 He.treated with 
great respect the views of others. In Raghuvafhsa, the gods 
approach Visnu and praise him: 

O thou who didst create this All, 

Who dost preserve it, lest it fall, 

Who wilt destroy it 2nd its ways — 

To thee, O triune Lord, be praise. 

As into heaven’s water run 
The tastes of earth—yet it is one, 

So thou art all the things that range 
The Universe, yet dost not change, 

Far, far removed, yet ever near ; 

Untouched by passion, yet austere; • 

Sinless, yet pitiful of heart; 

Ancient, yet free from age—Thou art., 

Though uncreate, thou seclcest birth; 

Dreaming, thou watchest heaven and earth ; 

Passionless, smitest low dry foea ; 

Who knows thy nature, Lord ? Who knows ? 

Though many different paths, O Lord, 

May lead us to some great reward, 

They gather and are merged in thee 
Like floods of Ganges in the sea. 

The saints who give Thee every thought, 

Whose every act for thee is wrought, 

Yearn for thine everlasting peace, 

• For bliss with thee, that cannot cease. 

Like pearls that grow in ocean’s night, 

Like sunbeams radiantly bright, 

Thy strange and wonder-working ways, 

Defeat extravagance of praise. 

If songs that to thy glory tend 
Should weary grow or take an end, 

21. Yuan Chwang tells us that at the great festival of Pray2ga, King 
Harsa dedicated a statue to the Buddha on the first day, to the Run 
the favourite deity of Iris father, on tire second and to Siva on the third. 
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Our impotence must bear the blame, 

And not thine unexhausted name. 22 
In Kumarasambhava , 23 Brahma is praised as the highest 
God ; the beginning, the middle and the end of the world. 

atha sarvasya dhataram te sarve sarvatomukham 
vagiiam vagbhir arthyabhih pranipatyopatasthire 
namai trimnrtaye tubhyam prdk srsteh kevalalmane 
guna-traya-vibhagdya pascdd bhedam upeynse 
jagad-yonir ayonis tvam jagad-anto nirantakah 
jagad-ddir anadis tvam jagad-Uo niriswrafi 
dtmmam atmand vetsi srjasy atmanam atmana 
atmand kjtina ca tvam atmany eva praliyase 
Kalidasa has sympathy with all forms of religion and is 
free from prejudice and fanaticism. Each person can tread the 
path which appeals to him, 21 for the different forms of Godhead 
are the manifestations of the One Supreme who is the formless 
behind all forms. 

tvam evia havyath foota ca bhojyarn bhoktd ca &aSvatah 
vedyam ca uedita casi dhydtd dhyeyam ca yat <paratn.“ 
Again : ekaiva murtir bibhide tridha.™ 

The objective of religion is freedom from subjection to time, 
from rebirth, which Dusyanta desires for himself in the last 
verse 

mamdpi ca k$apayatu nilalohitafy 
punarbhavam 'pangatasaktir dtmabhuh 

Raghu, after installing Aja on the throne, retires to the 
forest, takes to a life of meditation and attains that which is 
beyond darkness: 

tamasah paramdpadavyayatii 
puru§am yogasamadhina raghuh 17 

22. E. T. by Arthur W. Ryder, Kalidasa’s Works : Everyman's Library. 

23. II. 3, 4, 9, 10. 

24. K. X. 26. 

25. K. II. 4, 15. 

26. K. VII. 44. 

27. R. VIII. 24 
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Until the end of religion, the realisation of the Supreme, the 
ascent from the vanity of time is attained, we will have opportu¬ 
nities for making progress towards the goal. In this journey 
towards the end we will be goverened by the law of karma. Kali¬ 
dasa accepts the theory of rebirth : 

ramydni vlksya madhurams ca nikamya sabddn 
paryutsuklbhavati yat sukhito'pi janluh 
tac cetasa smamti nunam abodhapurvam 
bhavasthirdni janamntara sauhrdani 

SIta, when rejected by Rama, says : 

“ When he is born, I’ll scorn my queenly station 
Gaze on the sun, and live a hell on earth, 

That I may know no pain of separation 
• From you, my husband, in another birth.” 28 
This life is one stage in the path to perfection. Even as 
the present life is the result of our past deeds, we can shape 
our future by our efforts in this life. The world is under a 
moral government. The good will ultimately triumph. If we 
have no tragedies! in Kalidasa, it is because he affirms the ulti¬ 
mate reality of concord and decency. Subject to this convic¬ 
tion, he induces our sympathy for the hard lot of the majority 
of men and women. 

Dharma 

Kalidasa’s writings dispose of the misconception that the 
Hindu mind was attentive to transcendental matters, and 
neglectful of mundane affairs. Kalidasa’s range of experience 
was wide. 1-Ie enjoyed life, people, pictures and flowers. He 
•does not separate men from the cosmos and from the forces of 
religion. He knows the full range of human sorrow and desire, 
meagre joy and endless hope. He points to a harmony of the 
four main interests of human life, dharma, artha, kdrna and 
moksa, the ethical, the economic, the artistic and the spiritual. 
The economic including the political and the artistic should be 
controlled by ethical norms. Ends and means are bound to¬ 
gether. Life becomes livable only through valid ties. To 
cleanse and illuminate those ties was the poet’s task. 

28. R, XIV, Ryder’s E. T. ‘He’ refers to the child in her womb. 

M. n 
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Describing the first king in Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa says 
that Dilipa’s artha and kdma were centred in dharma : 

apy artha-hamau tasyastani dharma eva mamsinah . 20 

Kalida sa did not feel called upon to choose between religion 
and morality on the one side and progress and security on the 
other. These are not hostile to each other. 

History is not a natural but a moral phenomenon. It 
is not mere temporal succession. Its essence lies in the spi¬ 
ritual which informs the succession. The historian should 
penetrate and comprehend that inward moral dynamism. 
History is the work of man’s ethical will of which liberty and 
creativity are the expressions. 

The kings of the Raghu race were pure from birth, ruled 
over extensive domains stretching from earth to the ocean, 
asamudm-ksitiSanam. 30 They amassed riches for charity, spoke 
measured words for the sake of ttulh, were eager for victory 
for the sake of glory and were householders for the sake of 
offspring. They gained knowledge in childhood, enjoyed the 
pleasures of life in youth, adopted the ascetic life in old age 
and in the end cast away their bodies by yoga or meditation 

tydgayn sambhrtdrthdnam satydya mitabhdsimm 
yaiase vijigisiinam, prajayai grhamedhindm 
Saisave'bhyasta-vidyandm, yauvane visayaisindih 
vdrdhake munivrttlnarit, yogenante tanu-tyajam st 

There is time for study under a teacher, a period for 
married life and towards the end of life’s journey we have to 
set our hearts on things eternal. In Vikramorvaliya, the king 
tells his son that it is time he entered the second stage of the 
house-holder, after having completed the stage of studentship. 

ayi vatsa usitam tvayd pUrvmim dsrame, dviliyam adhyd- 
situm tavd samayah.* 2 

29. I. 25. 

30. I. 5. 

31. I. 7-8, 

32. V. 
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The kings collected revenues for the prosperity of their 
subjects, prajanam eva bhutyartham , 33 even as the sun takes up 
water to give it back a thousand-fold. The rulers must stand 
up for dharma, justice. The king is the real father of the 
people, he educates them, protects them and provides for their 
livelihood, while the actual parents are only the causes of their 
physical birth : 

prajanam vinayadhanad raksanad bkaranad api 
sa pita pitaras iaSdih kevalam janmahetavaft, ** 

Every one in Aja’s kingdom thought that he was a personal 
friend of the king: 

aham eva mato mahipater iti sarvah prakrtisvacintayatJ* 

The ascetic tells the king in Sakuntala : “ Your weapon is for 
the protection of the afflicted and not for striking at the inno¬ 
cent,” drta-trdndya vah Sastrarh na prahartum anagasi,™ 
Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, from whom this 
country takes its name is called sarvadamana —not merely 
one who conquered every ferocious beast of the forest but has 
achieved self-control also. Self-control is essential for ruler- 
ship. aT 

In Raghuvamsa™ Agnivarna gives himself to dissipation. 
He has so many mistresses that he cannot always call them by 
their right names. He develops a wasting disease, and as, 
oven in that condition he is unable to resist the pleasures of the 
senses, he dies. 

Kalidasa gives us pictures of the saint and the sage, the 
hero and the heroine with their nobility. They are the directing 
minds within a civilisation. Nobility and self-control are their 
distinctive characteristics. Discipline is essential for a decent 
human life. Kalidasa says : " Even though produced in a mine, 

33. JR, I. 18. 

34. R. I. 24. 

35. VIII. 8. 

36. I. 10. 

37. Kautilya remarks : bharati iti lokasya bharaifSt , He is called Bharata 
because he supports the world, VU. 33. 

38. XIX. 
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•a gem is not worthy of being set in gold, O noble lady, so long 
as it is uncut.” 

apy dkara samutpannd mani-jdtir asaniskjta 
jata-rupem kalyaiii na hi samyogam arhati. so 
In the spirit of the country, Kalidasa exalts the quality 
of asceticism : 

iama-pradhamsu tapo-dhanesu 
giidhath hi dahatmakam \asti tejah 
In hermits with tranquillity as the chief characteristic, whose 
wealth is penance, there is, verily, concealed, consuming fiery 
•energy. 40 Though Kalidasa’s works exalt austerity and adore 
saints and sages, he does not’ worship the begging bowl. 

The laws of dharma are not static and unchanging. The 
tradition of the past has to be interpreted by one’s own insight 
and awareness. Tradition and individual experience inter¬ 
penetrate. We are the inheritors of the past but are also 
trustees of the future. In the last analysis, each one must find 
the guide for one’s conduct in the innermost centre of himself. 
When Arjuna in the opening chapter of the Bhagavadglth de¬ 
clines to conform to the demands of society which impose on 
him as a ksatriya the obligation to fight, when Socrates says, 
4t M en of Athens, I will obey God rather than you,” they are 
taking their stand on inward integrity rather than on outward 
conformity. 

KSlidiasa tells us that in matters of doubt about one’s duty, 
the authority is the voice of conscience, the wisdom of the heart: 
satdth hi samdeha-padesu vastusu 
pramanam antah-karatya-pravrttayah.* 1 

Love of Nature 

In early Vedic literature the unity of all life, animate and 
inanimate, is indicated and many of the Vedic deities are personi- 

39. M. v. 18. 

40. S II. 7. 

41* S. I. 19. Cf. Menu 5 

Swtib smftib sadacarah svasya ca priyatn StmaHdi) 
eamyak samkalpajalf kamo dharmamutam idam satam. 

Kumgrila quotes Kalidasa in his Tantravarttika. 
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fixations of striking aspects of nature. The idea of retreat into 
nature, a mountain top or a forest hermitage, in search of the 
revelation of the spirit of the universe has been with us from 
early times. As human beings we have our roots in nature and 
participate in its life in many ways. The rhythm of night and 
day, changes of seasons suggest man’s changing moods, variety 
and capriciousness. Nature had not become mechanical and 
impersonal for Kalidasa. It had still its enchantment. His 
characters have a sensitive appreciation of plants and trees, of 
hills and rivers and a feeling of brotherhood for animals. We 
see in his writings flowers which bloom, birds which soar and 
animals which spring. We find a striking description of the 
love of the cow in RaghuvamSa.™ The Rtu-samham gives a 
moving account of tire six seasons. It reveals not only Kalidasa’s 
vision of nature’s beauty but also an understanding of human 
moods and desires. In Sakuntala, when the curtain rises, 
Sakuntala and her two friends are seen watering the plants, 
creepers and trees of Kanva’s hermitage where the stars and 
colours in the sky, the pretty flowers and the lively animals 
are vital parts of human experience. Sakuntala does not look 
upon nurturing the plants as a drudgery but finds joy in it: 

na kevalam lata-niyogah asti tnamapi sodara-sneha etesu. 
"— not merely because my father has ordered it, I also have 
fraternal affection for them.” 

For Kalidasa rivers, mountains, forests, trees possess a con¬ 
scious individuality as animals, men and gods. 

Sakuntala is a child of nature. When she was abandoned 
by her amanusi (mother, Menalda, the birds of the sky pick her 
up and rear her until the sage Kanva takes her under his 
fostering care. Sakuntala tended the plants, watched them 
grow and bloom, and the occasions when they burst into 
blossoms and bore flowers and fruits were celebrated as festive 
days. Like a loving mother sakuntala reared up her pet 
animals and plants. No wonder they responded. On the occa¬ 
sion of Sakuntala’s wedding, trees sent their gifts, forest deities 
showered their blessings and cuckoos cooed aloud their joy. 
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The hermitage was filled with grief at the prospect of 
Sakuntala’s departure. The deer drop their mouthfuls, the 
peacocks stop their dancing and the creepers shed their leafy 
tears. Kanva says of her : 

paiuth na \pmthamam vyamsyati jalarit yusmasv apite.su yd 
nadatte priyamandanapi bhavatdm snehena yd pallavam 
ddye vah kusuma-prasuti-samaye yasyd bhavaty utsavah 
seyam ydti iakuntala patigrham sarvair anujmyaiaih 
“ She who never tries to drink water first when you have not 
drunk, who, though fond of decoration, does not out of affection 
for you pluck a blossom, whose great joy is at the period of 
the first appearance of blossom, even that Sakuntala. now 
departs to the house of her husband, let her be permitted by 
you all .”* 3 

When Slta is cast away, the peacocks abruptly stop their 
dance, the trees shed off flowers, and the female deer throw 
away the half-chewed darbha grass from their mouths — 

nrtyam mayurah kusumani vrksdh darbhan updttan vijahur 

, harinyah 

tasydh prapame sama-duhkha-bhavam atyantam dstd ruditam 

vane’pi: H 

Kalidasa takes up an object and creates it to the eye. lie 
had a strong visualising power. Look at the vivid description 
of the flight of the antelope which Dusyanta pursues to the 
hermitage: 

grivdbhahgabhtidmcm muhur anupatati syandane baddhadrstUi 
pasedrdhena pravistah iarapatawbhayad bhiiyasa purvaMyam 
darbhair ardhdvalidhaih Sramavivrtia-mukha-bhrath&bhih 

kirnavarlma 

pasyodagraplutatvdd viyati bahutaram stokam urvydm praydti 

“ His glance fixed on the chariot ever and anon he leaps up 
gracefully bending his neck; through fear of the arrow’s fall 
he draws ever his hinder part into the front of his body; he 
strews his path with the grass, half-chewed, which drops from 

43. V. 

44. R. XIV. 
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his mouth opened in weariness ; so much aloft he bounds that 
he runs rather in the air than on earth.” 

Kalidasa’s knowledge of nature was not only accurate but 
sympathetic. His observation was wedded to imagination. His 
descriptions of the snows of the HimSlayas, of the music of 
the mighty current of the Ganges, of the different animals illus¬ 
trate his human heart and appreciation of natural beauty. 

No man can reach his full stature until he realises the 
dignity and worth of life that is not human. We must develop 
sympathy with all forms of life. The world is not made only 
for man. 

Love of Marriage 

The love of man and woman attracted Kalidasa and he 
lavished all his rich imagination in the description of the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of love. He does not suffer from any inhibitions . 45 
His women have a greater appeal than his men ; for they reveal 
a timeless universal quality, whereas the men are dull and 
variable. They live on the surface while the women suffer 
from the depths. The competitiveness and self-assertion of the 
man may be useful in the office, factory or battlefield, but do 
not make for refinement, charm and serenity. The women keep 
the tradition alive with their love for order and harmony. 

When Kalidasa describes feminine beauty, he adopts the 
conventional account and falls into the danger of sensuous en¬ 
grossment and sometimes over-elaboration. In Megha-duta, 
the Yaksa gives a description of his wife to the cloud 
tanvi, &yama, sikhari-dasam, pakva-bimbadharosthi, 
madhye k$am<&, cakita-harinl-preksana, nmna-nabhih 
$roni,-bhdrdd alasa-gamana, stoka-namra stambhydm, 
y& tatra syad yuvati-visaye srtfir adyeva dhdtuh. 

“ There she lives who is, as it were, the first creation of Brahmja 
amongst women, slim, youthful (or fair in complexion) 
with pointed teeth, a lower lip red like a ripe bimba fruit, 

45. See M. II. 61; IV. 15. A. W. Ryder observes : “ He moved among 
men and women with a serene and god-like tread, neither self- 
indulgent nor ascetic, with mind and senses ever alert to every form 
of beauty."—i E. T„ p. xiii. 
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By a series of misfortunes, KauSikS is led to the religious 
life. She comforts and distracts the mind of Dharini. Though 
a nun, she is an authority on the dance and the cure for snake¬ 
bite. i 

Iravati is passionate, impetuous, suspicious, demanding 
and dictatorial. When she was abandoned in favour of MalavikjS 
by the King, she bitterly complains and rebukes the King in 
harsh words : “ How immodest of feeling is my lord ? ” aho 
avimta hrdayo’ yam aryaputrah ‘You wicked one, you are 
absolutely untrustworthy ’: Satha, avihasaniya-hrdayo’si. “ Oh ! 
These men are untrustworthy by nature. We, like innocent 
deer snared by the music of the hunter, fall victims to their 
deceitful words and do not understand. 
aho avisvasamyah purusdh, atmano mhcana-vacanam 
pmmamkrtyaksiptaya vyadhajana-grhlta-ciUaya 
harinya iva elan na vijmtam mayo 

Agnimitra’s love for Malavika is of the sensual type. The 
king is fascinated by the beauty and grace of the maid. 

In VikramorvaBya, we have a blend of the human and the 
super-human. The nun Kasirdjaputri is first restless and 
petulant. When she finds that Urva§i is a heavenly Apsaras, 
she acquiesces in her lot. The Queen AuSnarl is portrayed as 
the ideal Hindu wife who gives up her own happiness for that 
of her husband. The clown remarks whether she was not 
making a virtue of necessity, spitting out sour grapes on the 
principle abhave viraktih. She rebukes the clown : “ Fool, my 
lord is so dear to me that even at the risk of putting an end 
to my pleasure, I wish him all happiness .” 50 aham khalv 
atmandh sukhavasanenayaputram nirvrtasarlfarii kartwn 
icdufyni- She lived on friendly terms with UrvaS and the 
queen’s attitude had its reward and UrvaS pays her respect 
and precedence. Urvasi asks her son to bow to the elder mother 
before entering on the second stage of the householder — ehi, 

64. III. 19-20. 

65, III. The Bengali heroine MSlancamSia whose husband had married a 
second time and left her unloved and forgotten says: “ Though I die 
now and become a bird or a lesser creature or whatever befall mo, 

I care not, for I have seen my darling happy.” 
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vatsa, jyestha-mdtaram abhivandasva. UrvaS’s character is 
somewhat removed from normal life. She has power to watch 
her lover unseen and overhear his conversations. She is lacking 
in maternal affection, for she abandons her child rather than 
lose her husband. Her love is selfish and her transformation 
is the direct outcome of a fit of insane jealousy. 

Putluravas sings in rapturous terms of love and says that 
the sovereignty of the world is not as sweet, as blissful, as the 
lover’s labour at the feet of the beloved. 80 The world is dark 
and desolate to whom love is denied but it is bright and 
blissful to love triumphant. 

Goethe’s lines about Sakuntala are well-known ; 

“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Siikuntala,. and all at once is said.” 

In this play we have the development of blossom into 
fruit, of earth into heaven, of passion based on physical attrac¬ 
tion into love based on moral beauty and spiritual under¬ 
standing. Salcuntala inherits from her mother Menakia, beauty 
and lightheartedness, and from her fattier Visvamitra, the 
famous ascetic, patient and forgiving love. Freedom of sense 
and austerity of life brought her into being. In her own life the 
two, freedom and restraint, earth and heaven should combine. 

In the first Act we find all the impulsiveness of youth. 
The daughter of the hermitage in the first outburst of passion 
gave herself away in simple innocence and complete trust to the 
king. She followed the unsuspecting path of nature as she 
had not learned to control her feelings and regulate her life by 
norms: 

gandharvem vivdhena bhavo rajarsikanyakah 

sriiyante parimtas tillj, pitrbhU cabhinandiiah 


56. III. 19. 
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“Many daughters of royal sages are heard to have been 
married by the Gandharva form of marriage and they have 
received the approval of their fathers.” BT Kanva when he hears 
of the marriage blesses it. Kalidasa in verses of tender sorrow 
describes her departure from the hermitage to her husband’s 
place. The very trees bid farewell to SalcuntalS in loving kind* 
ness. Kanva is filled with sorrow : 
ydsyaty adya sakmtaleti hr day am samsprstam uikanthaya 
kanthah stambhitia-bu$pa-vrtti-kalusa& ciniajadam dar&anam, 
miklabyam mama tavad tdrsam id,am snehad aranyaukasah 
pidyante grhinah kathaih nu tanayd-vislesa-duhkhair navaih. 

“At the thought that SakuntaM will leave this very day 
my heart is smitten with grief; my voice is choked with sup¬ 
pressed tears, my sight is dulled by anxious thought. If so 
great is the affliction through affection of even me a forest- 
dweller, how much more are householders tormented by fresh 
griefs at separation from their daughters.” 

Kanva gives her advice : 

Sufrusasva guriin hum priyasakhivrttim sapainijane 
bhartm viprakrldpi rosanalayd ma sma pratipam gamalt 
bhuyistham bhaw daksina parijane bhagyesv anutsekini 
yanty evam grhini-padam yuvatayo vdmah kula 

syddhayah . BS 

" Serve your elders, take to the behaviour of a dear friend 
to your co-wives. Even though wronged by your husband, do 
not, out of anger, be of refractory spirit; be ever courteous to 
your attendants, do not become arrogant in prosperity. Thus 
do young women attain the status of housewife; those of an 
opposite character are banes of the family.” 

Dusyanta, through forgetfulness for which the poet does 
not make him responsible, does not recognise her. He says that 
he should not look at another’s wife: anirvarnaniyam para- 

57. III. 22. See Manu III. 22. It is a marriage arising from love 
kamasombhava or mutual inclination, myonyecchfi, of a youth and 
maid. It is concluded without any rites and without the knowledge 
of the elders. 

58. S IV. 18. 
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kalatram. Sakuntala suffered the worst that could happen to 
a devoted wife : She is disowned by her husband and dis¬ 
graced. Her mind becomes vacant and she stands there lonely, 
filled with terror, anguish and despair. The poet narrates her 
endurance of desertion, her fortitude in suffering, her later 
disciplined life till she is restored to her husband. Love is 
not a mere affair of the senses ; it is a kinship of spirit. 
Both Dusyanta and Sakuntala suffered, were disciplined by 
sorrow, and obtained the reward of a spiritual harmony. The 
youthful flush subsides; the gust of passion dies out. Love is 
won at a higher level and the brief glow of pleasure is turned 
into a steady life of bliss. Passion is linked with the sanctities 
.of life. Nature and grace blend in harmony. 

Kalidasa does not judge the first union of lovers as a moral 
lapse. They are not simmers but they have to grow through 
suffering. 

When Parvatl approached Siva performing tapas with the 
object of marrying him and started to serve him in different 
ways, Siva was unmoved. 

pratym thi-bhutam api tam samadheh 
su$ru$ama)uim giriso' numene. 
vikdrahetan sati vikriyante 
yesam na ceiathsi to eva dhvrdh. 

The marriage of the two was essential for the birth of 
Kumiara, who would save the world from the terror and destruc¬ 
tion which the demon Taraka was forcing on it. So Indra sent 
(he god of love, Kama to disturb the concentration of Siva, 
When Kama approached Siva, the latter was sitting with closed 
eyes, his senses withdrawn in samadhi, still like a rainless cloud, 
like a waveless ocean, like an unflickering flame. 

avrsfi-samrawblmm ivambmdham apdrn ivadharam 

anuttaraiigam 

anla&cmamm vtamlam nirodhdmivdtaniskmnpam iva 

\pr(idipam. w 

When Siva was disturbed somewhat, he opened his eyes and 
fire flashed from his third eye and reduced Kama to ashes. In 
the meantime Parvatl felt that her beauty was of little use : 


59. HI. 48. 
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vyartharh samarthya lalitaiH vapur atmanai ca. m 
She decided to win Siva through the penance of the type in 
which Siva himself was engaged : 

iygsa sa kartum avandhya-rupatdm 
samadhim asthaya tapobhir atmanah. 01 
She wished to win Siva not through the attraction of her 
body but by the surrender of the heart. She lost her faith in 
artha and kama but believed only in dharma. 

anena dharmah savi&esam adya me trivarga-sarah 
When sire was told about the oddities of Siva, she rebukes 
the Brahmin interlocutor with the words that the peculiar con¬ 
duct of great souls and its causes are inscrutable and the 
fools unable to understand them laugh at them. 
alokasamanyam acintya-hetuham 
dvisanti manddh caritam mahdtmandm “ 

The ridiculing Brahmin turned out to be Siva himself. He 
said to Uma: 

“ ‘ From this moment, O shy maiden, am your slave, 
bought by your penance.’ So spake he whose crest is the moon 
and straightway all the fatigue of her self-torture vanished. So 
here is it that fruitful toil feels as if it never had been.” 
adya prabhrty avanatahgi tavasmi ddsah 
kritas tapobhir iti vadini candramaulau 
ahndya s3 niyamajam klamam utsasarja 
klesah phalena hi pumr navatam vidhaite' 

The truth illustrated here is that love bom of sense attrac¬ 
tion should be transformed into love based on austerity and con¬ 
trol. While striving to reach heaven, both Parvatl and 
Sakuntala had to skirt the edge of the abyss. 

60. III. 75. 

61. V. 2, 

62. V. 38. Cf. "To me there is no joy in that union where the two are 
not equally ardent for each other.” 

motuTotkapthitayob prasiddyalS samugamendpi ratir na math prati 
paraspara-pTapti-nirteayor venom iarira-ndSo’pi satnSnuragayoh 
M. III. 15. ... 

63. V. 75. 
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Sex life is not inconsistent with spiritual attainment. Wild 
life or unrestrained passion is inconsistent with it. Sex life under 
law and restraint is spiritual in character. One can lead the 
life of a householder and yet be a hermit in temper. The 
ITpanisad says: enjoy by renunciation, tyaktma bhunfithah. 

The goal of life is joy, serenity and not pleasure or happi¬ 
ness. Joy is the fulfilment of one’s nature as a human being. 
We must affirm our being against the whole world, if need be. 
When Socrates was condemned to death or when Jesus was 
crucified, they did not take death as defeat but as fulfilment of 
their ideals. The aim of love is a happy harmony of man and 
woman. The concept of mdhammvara brings it out. 04 The 
wife does not belong to the husband but makes a whole with 
him. The wife is the root of all social welfare. 

kriydmm khalu dharmySnam satpatnyo mula-karanam. 
The wife is the saha-dharma-carini. 
iyam coivaSi yfivad dyus tava saha-dhavma-cdnm bhavalu. eB 

She is with him in the performance of all his duties. Indu- 
matl was to Aja, a housewife, a wise counsellor, a good friend, 
a confidante and a beloved pupil in learning the fine arts. 

grhinl sacivali sakhl mithal} priyaSifyd lalite kalavidhau. 

Kalidasa believes that marriage is fulfilled in parenthood. 
The physical attraction is sublimated through suffering caused 
by misunderstanding, separation, desertion, cruelty etc. and 
attains its fulfilment in the child. The marriage of Siva and 
Parvati was brought about for the birth of Kumara. This 
country is named after Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and 
Salcuntala. In Raghuvaih§a, it is said that the love of Dilipa 
and Sudak$iriS attained increase when it was shared by the son 
also: 

64. See R. I. 56. svahS eva havirabkujam. K. I. 50, premia 
sarafirdhoharam harasya. 

65. V. v. 
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rathangammnor iva bhdva-bandhamtn 
babhuva yat prema parasparasrayam 
vibhaktam apy ekasutena tat tayoh 
parasparasyopari paryaciyatay 6 

In Raghuvamsa III. 23, Kalidasa says that Dillpa and 
Sudaksina rejoiced in the birth of their son even as Umd and 
Siva were gratified by the birth of Karttikeya, as Sad and India 
by the birth of Jayanta. 07 The marriage of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala found its fulfilment in the birth of their son Bharata. 
The birth of Kumara was the main aim of the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati. Kalidasa loves children as it is evident from his 
descriptions of Bharata, Ayus, Raghu, Kumara. 

For Kalidasa the path of wisdom lies in the harmonious 
pursuit of the different aims of life and the development of an 
integral personality. He impresses on our mind these ideals 
by the magic of his poetry, the richness of his imagination, his 
profound knowledge of human nature and his delicate descrip¬ 
tions of its most tender emotions. We can apply to him the 
words of Miranda in the Tempest : 

O Wonder, 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is ! 0 brave new world, 

That has such people in’t. 

S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


66. R. ni. 24. 

67. uma-vrwnkau tma-jamnano yathd, yatha jayuntena iacl-limandarau 
totha nipah so ca sutena magadhi namndatui tat-sadisena tat-i>amau< 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ever since the editio princeps of the Megha-duta was 
published by Horace Hayman Wilson at Calcutta in 1813, the 
poem has been printed, edited and translated very often in 
India and abroad. Its great popularity and currency are also 
indicated by the existence of a large number of original manu¬ 
scripts in the different libraries of India, Europe and America, 
as well as by the fact that more than fifty Sanskrit commen¬ 
taries on this poem are known, of which the more important 
ones are now available in print 

Editions of the Text 

From Aufrecht’s description 1 of the manuscript on which 
Wilson’s earliest edition was based, it appears that it was 
most probably copied from the comparatively modern Cole- 
brooke manuscript (no. 3774/1584) existing in the India 
Office Library. 2 3 Written in Bengali characters, this manuscript 
of the text contains, along with Mallinatha’s Sarhjlwni, five 
Bengal commentaries, namely, those of Sanatana Gosvamin 
{Tatparya-dipika) , Kalyanamalla {Malati) , Bharata-mallika 
(Subhodha ), Ramanitha Tarkalamkara (Muktavali) , and 
Haragovinda Vacaspati (Samgatd °) . A glance through our 
critical notes will show how closely Wilson’s text, prepared at 

1. Aufrecht, Calalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Bcdleianae, Oxford 1864, 
no. 218. This is dear also from, Wilson’s preface to die second edition 
(London 1843), p. vi. Wilson gives a free English metrical transla¬ 
tion and some notes.—-Full Bibliography of editions etc,, mentioned 
below, will be found in our Select Bibliography. 

2. J. Eggellng, Catalogue oj Sanskrit Manuscripts, vii (London 1904), 
p. 1442. 

3. This name is not given in the MS, but it is found in the MS which 
Vidyasagar used for his edition. 
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Calcutta, follows the readings of the Bengal commentators, 
especially those of Sanatana Gosvamin and Bharata-mallika. 
Although Wilson had Mallinatha’s better known commentary 
before him, there can be no doubt that he represents, 
mostly in his readings, the tradition of the Bengal commentators 
of the text. ' 

The edition of J. Gildemeister, which came out at Bonn 
in 1841, was based chiefly on a collation of Wilson’s text with 
three other manuscripts, two of which (Devanagari and Bengali) 
came from Paris and one (Bengali) from Copenhagen. 4 5 This 
edition (of the text only) is more critical, and excludes as 
spurious a number of stanzas from the traditional text of the 
Megka-diita. In India Mallinatha’s commentary, with the 
text, began to be printed—first at Benares in 1849, then at 
Calcutta (Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar) in 1850, at Madras 
(in Telugu characters) in 1859 and at Poona (Krishna Shastri 
Bhatavadekar) in 1866. In 1869 Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
brought out at Calcutta a careful edition of the text with 
Mallinatha’s commentary in Devanagari characters.® He 
might have been aware of Wilson’s edition of the text, but 
there is no indication that he knew that of Gildemeister. 
Already Mallinatha had declared the spurious character of 
several stanzas; Vidyasagar’s edition is notable for marking 
out a few more, 6 as well as for its appendix (written in Sans¬ 
krit) which contains useful critical notes and various readings 
culled chiefly from Bengal commentators. Adolf Friedrich 

4. This is the MS (without number), dated 1826 a.d„ written in Bengali 
characters and containing 117 stanzas, in the Royal Library of Copen¬ 
hagen, which is described in N. L. Westergaard’s Catalogue (Copen¬ 
hagen 1846), p. 13b, no, xxi. It contains the SfUsaratUaka (23 verses), 
which also Gildemeister includes in his edition (sec his Preface, 
pp. vi-vii). 

5. The Preface only is written in Bengali, 

6. We are informed in the Preface that Vidyasagar utilized for his text 
the Benares, Calcutta and Bombay editions, as well as a MS from the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, These source-texts contained respec¬ 
tively 121, 118, 125 and 116 stanzas; but even with such meagre and 
uncertain material Vidyasagar had the critical acumen to declare that 
only 110 stanzas were genuine. — Vidyasagar was elected Honorary 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1865 (JRAS, 1865, p. 15). 
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Stenzler utilized all this material and published his well- 
known edition (of the text only) at Breslau in 1874. In 
addition to Gildemeister’s one Devanagari and two Bengali 
manuscripts, Stenzler utilized only one more Devanagari 
manuscript from Berlin (Chambers 152); but his edition is 
notable for its critical sense, as well as for its notes which cite 
(Mowing Vidyasagar) from the five Bengal commentaries 
mentioned above. 

In India Mallinatha’s text and commentary continued to be 
printed ; but one need mention only the editions of Kashinath 
Pandurang Parab (Bombay 1877) and Gopal Raghunath 
Nandargikar (Bombay 1894). It is not known on what mate¬ 
rial the text of Parab is based; but Nandargikar gives a 
detailed account of the manuscripts, editions and commentaries 
utilized, and fully notes variant readings from them. Besides 
Wilson and Vidyasagar, he used the text and commentary 
printed at Calcutta, respectively by Ajit Nath Bhattacharya 
(1870) and Pandit Prananath, a Kashmir Brahman (1871), as 
well as the Poona edition of Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar 
(1866). But it is important to note that Nandargikar, for the 
first time, collated and recorded the readings of a very large 
number of manuscripts (some twenty), including those contain¬ 
ing six commentaries, mostly Jaina. They are : the anonymous 
Sdroddharint and Megha-latd, the Sisya-hitaisinl of Laksml- 
nivasa, the Sukha-bodhikd of Mahimasiihha-gani, the Suga- 
manvaya of Sumativijaya and the SubodUka of Megharaja. 7 
The India Office manuscript, mentioned above, containing the 
five Bengal commentaries, was also consulted for their exposi¬ 
tion, but their variants were not noted, or noted only inci¬ 
dentally in the copious explanatory notes. It is interesting, 
however, to find that Nandargikar utilized and recorded the 
readings of Jinasena’s Par&vabhyudaya, whose early testimony 
he considers to be of a higher authority. But unfortunately 
he used a defective Devanagari copy (which can now be 
identified with Hultzsch’s manuscript D) of Vallabhadeva’s 

7. The MSS of all these unpublished commentaries are now available in 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (BORI) at Poona. 
See below. 
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Panjika, and could not realize its importance from the point 
of view of textual criticism. A critical reader may find it 
difficult to agree with Nandargikar’s opinion (p. 27) that 
" the text that Mallinatha has commented upon is generally the 
true text of the poet ”; but it must be said to the credit of 
Nandargikar’s patient scholarship that the material furnished 
by his critical apparatus, prepared from a large number of 
manuscripts (with or without commentary), is certainly of 
great assistance for the critical study of the text. 

The second stage in the history of textual criticism of the 
Megha-duta begins with the publication, at London in 1911, of 
E. Hultzsch’s critical edition of the Panjika commentary of 
Vallabhadeva, who is our oldest known commentator on 
Kalidasa’s poem. The text here is in accordance with this 
commentary, which is edited on the basis of three Sarada 
(-Kashmiri) manuscripts and one Devanagarl manuscript, the 
last of which (marked D) is identical with that used by 
Nandargikar. Hultzsch is right in holding that this last 
manuscript is highly conflated and in consequently basing his 
edition of the Kashmiri text of Vallabhadeva on his three 
Kashmiri manuscripts. Hultzsch accepts the view of Durga- 
prasad and Parab 8 that Vallabhadeva flourished in the first 
half of the tenth century; but K, B. Pathak, who adversely 
criticizes Hultzsch’s dating as well as his estimate of the com¬ 
mentary, would bring down the date to about 1100 A. D. 
Whatever may be the date,® there cannot be any doubt, that 
Vallabhadeva is a fairly old, and to us the earliest known, 
commentator; and his text, therefore, deserves most careful 
consideration. 

Adaptations and Translations 

Earlier than Vallabhadeva’s commentary, we have the 
Partvabhyudaya 10 of Jinasena which, in the latter part of tire 
eighth century, incorporated, by the ingenious device of 
Samasyla-purana, the whole text of the Megha-duta as it was 

8 In their edition of Ratnakaxa’s Vakrokti-paficasika (KSvyamSIa, guc- 
chakai, Bombay 1886, pp. 101 f,). 

9. See S. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. 3 (1929), p. 503. 

10. Ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, Nimay Sagar Press, Bombay 1909. 
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known to him. This work is a poetical biography of the Jaina 
saint Par5vanatha; but by the said device each stanza in 
Jinasena’s poem employs unaltered one or two Fadas from 
the Megha-duta, the remaining Padas being composed by 
Jinasena himself. The text of the Megha-duta, thus adapted 
in this Jaina poem, was edited and published 11 by Kashinath 
Bapu Pathak at Poona in 1894. This is a valuable testi¬ 
monium, because it represents the text of the Megha-duta as 
it was known to Jinasena “ in the latter part of the 8th cen¬ 
tury or before Saka 705 (= c. 783 A. D.), the date of his first 
work the Jaina HarivamSa.” 12 One may not agree with 
Pathak’s exaggerated opinion of its absolute value and his 
consequent depreciation of Vallabhadeva’s commentary; but 
the text-critic should certainly take into account the testimony 
of Jinasena’s early adaptation. 

Similar assistance to textual criticism, but in a lesser degree, 
is also rendered by two other Jaina works. The first is the 
Nemi-duta of Vikrama, son of Sangana, which, as its name 
implies, is a devotional poem in 126 stanzas in honour of the 
Tirthamkara Neminatha. It was published in 1886 in Kavya- 
mala, gucchaka ii. It describes the sending of the cloud as a 
messenger by the saint’s wife Rajamall to her husband, who 
had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance. But the fourth 
Pada of every stanza of this poem employs sequentially the 
fourth Pada of the corresponding stanza of the Megha-duta. 
The date of the author is not known, 13 but since he appears to 
utilize a very conflated and late version of the text, his date 
cannot be very early, nor is his testimony very valuable. 
The second work is the SUa-duta, 1 * a didactic poem in 131 
stanzas on the story of Sthulabhadra, written by Caritra- 
sundara-gani in Sarhvat 1487 (•= c. 1431 a. d.) . It employs 

11. We use the 2nd ed., Poona 1916. 

12. Pathak, 2nd. ed„ p. xxiii. Pathak, however, thinks that the Parsva- 
bhyudaya was composed shortly after Saka 735 (= c. 813 a. d.)„ 
Jinasena's Adipuraqa was probably written about Saka 760 (= c. 838 
A. D.). See Nandargikar, p. 6. 

13. R. Pisdiel, Die Hofdichter des Lak^marjasem, Gottingen 1893, p. 27. 

14. Ed, Haragovinda Das and Becbara Das. YaSovijaya Jaina-grantha- 
mala, no. 13, Benares 1915. 
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the Samasya-purana device in a maimer exactly similar to 
that of Nemi-duta, with which it agrees in not being very 
discriminating with regard to doubtful verses. 15 

In addition to these adaptations, we have a paraphrase 
and a translation of Kalidasa’s poem. A Sinhalese Sannaya 
or word-for-word paraphrase of the Megha-duta was casually 
discovered by William Gunatilake in the Oriental Library at 
Kandy and published along with the Sanskrit text by T. B. 
Panabokke at Colombo in 1893. From its readings, 15 it 
appears to be a fairly late work, but it bears witness to the 
text as it became current in Ceylon. The Tibetan translation 
of the Megha-duta, contained in the Tanjur, was edited and 
translated into German by Hermann Beckh 17 in 1907, who also 
wrote an interesting doctoral dissertation on the text-problem 
of the Megha-duta on the basis of the Tibetan translation. 18 
Beckh is of opinion that the translation belongs to the thirteenth 
century a. d. 

Commentaries 

Of the commentaries later than Vallabhadeva we have 
already spoken of Mallinatha and his widely popular Samp- 
vani commentary. 10 Mallinatha, a South Indian, has been 

15. We include the readings of the Nemi-duta in our critical apparatus, 
and note variants from the Sila-diita only occasionally. — A work 
of the same type is the Meghasamuccaya or Megha-duta-samasya-lekha 
of the Jaina Meghavijaya (ed. Jaina Atmananda Grantha-mSla, Bhav- 
nagar 1914), in which the cloud is sent as a messenger to the author’s 
preceptor Vijayaprabha Suri; but it is a comparatively late work of 
the seventeenth century and follows the established Jaina tradition of 
the text All these works must be distinguished from the Jaina-Megha- 
duta (ed. ibid, Bombay 1894) which is an independent poem in four 
cantos, written in mutation of the Megha-duta by Merutuftga in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

16. For a review see Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1894, pp. 632-5. Rhys Davids 
gives a list of variants, but it is not complete. 

17. Die tibetische Vbersetzmg von ''Kalidasas Megha-duta, Berlin 1907. 

18. Bin Beitrag. zur Text-kritik von Kalidasas Megha-duta (Berlin Univ. 
Diss.), Berlin 1907. 

19. In spite of its discrepancies with Jinasena's text, Pathak’s edition 
includes Mallinatha’s commentary. On Mallinatha’s date, see S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 228 and references cited therein ; V. Raghavan. 
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assigned to the latter part or the end of the fourteenth century. 
But even before this date we have the South Indian commen¬ 
tary of Daksinavarta-natha who is cited by Mallinalha him¬ 
self, 20 and whose commentary Pradipa was made available in 
print in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series in 1919. Earlier than 
this, in 1909, was published another South Indian commentary, 
the Vjdyullata of Furna-sarasvatl, from the Vanivilas Press, 
Srirangam. The date of the work is uncertain; but in the 
Preface to the printed edition we are informed, rather vaguely, 
that the commentator “ seems to have lived some three cen¬ 
turies ago 21 in the state of Cochin.” Another scholiast from 
Cochin is ParameSvara (between 1400 and 1500 A. D.) , whose 
Sumanoramant commentary (which exists in a shorter and a 
longer recension) was published by the Travancore University 
Manuscripts Library from Trivandrum in 1946. It shows 
familiarity with the commentary of Purna-sarasvati and is 
thus of not much independent value for our purpose, except 
as confirming the particular text-tradition. 22 

Of the Bengal commentaries, only the Tatparya-dipika 23 
of Sanitaria Gosvamin (with fragments from the Kavi-priya 


20. Generally as Natha, e.g, on Raghu-vamsa i. 7, on Megha-duta 4, 65, 
98. As Dalc$ioavarta quotes the authority of the lexicographer KeSava- 
svamin of the twelfth century A. D. and is himself quoted by Arunacala- 
natha who is cited by Mallinatha, he belongs probably to the thirteenth 
century. 

21. On the date of Punja-sarasvati (end of the fourteenth century) see 
C. Kunhan Raja In Poona Orientalist, ix, pp. 142-8. On citations in 
his commentary see N. A. Gore in the same journal, pp. 133-41. 

22. On the identity and date (about the middle of the fifteenth century) 
of ParameSvara, see Introd. to the Trivandrum ed. and C. Kunban 
Raja in the article mentioned above. On the two recensions see C. Kun¬ 
han Raja Presentation Volwne and Adyor Library Bulletin, Feb. 1945. —, 
Nandargikar does not record the readings of Dak$iriavarta, POrga- 
sarasvat! and ParameSvara. 


23. Ed. J. B. Chaudhuri in Pracyoviipt, x, pt. 2 ; xi (Calcutta 1953*-54). 
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commentary of Saivata 24 ) and the Subodha of Bharata-mallika 
have been recently published, 85 but already Vidyasagar and 
Stenzler, in the appendix to their editions, give some variant 
readings selected from these as well as from the other Bengal 
commentaries of Kalyanamalla, RjJmanStha Tarkalamkara and 
Haragovinda Vacaspati. Of these commentators, Sanatana 
was an older contemporary and disciple of Caitanya. His 
commentary was probably written in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century before he renounced the world and began his 
theological labours at VrndSvana. 80 The portion of his com¬ 
mentary on the stanzas occurring after 66, however, is meagre, 
because the author, taking them to be easy ( sugamam ), did 
not care to explain them. 127 Kalyanamalla (called a Rajarsi 
in the colophon to his manuscript), son of Gajamalla of the 
Padmabandhu family, appears to have been a local chief of 
BhGrisrestha 28 and patron of Bharata-mallika; but his com¬ 
mentary does not always agree in its readings of the text with 

24. SaSvata must have been a fairly old writer, the only MS of his com¬ 
mentary (A. S. B. no, 4953/5646) bearing the date in NcvSri era 540 
(= c. 1330 A. 0,). But there is no indication that he really belonged 
to Bengal. On the contrary, the NevSri script of the MS may be 
taken as going against such an assumption. The second introductory 
verse of his commentary, quoted by Rajendralal Mitra (Notices, viii, 
p. 187, no. 2740; the MS noticed is in Devanagari), speaks of 
Vallabha’8 commentary as authoritative; and in many cases Salvata's 
readings do not agree with those of the Bengal commentators. Even 
if his exact provenance is not known, it is probable that he belonged to 
some region in Eastern India. —■ The A. S. B. (Asiatic Society of Bengal) 
MS is fragmentary and is wanting in many folios. 

25. Ed. J. B. Chaudhuri. PrScyav&jI Mandira Series, Calcutta 1951. 

26. The work contains no Namaskriya to Caitanya. See S. K. De, 
Vaipftwa Faith and Movement , Calcutta 1942, pp, 116, 119-21. 

27. See our notes on 66. — Makaranda Mi§ra, who is taken to be another 
Bengali commentator, probably lived like Salvata in a region adjoin¬ 
ing Bengal. The MS of his commentary (A. S. B., no. 4955/1076), 
entitled Megha-sawd&mim, is in Devanagari characters. He includes 
*1 — *4, *11 — *13 but excludes *5 — *10, *14 — *19, the total 
number of stanzas being 118. 

28. Mentioned by Krspa-MiSra in his Frabodha-candroiaya and identified 
with the once flourishing Bhursut Pergunna in the district of Burdwan, 
Bengal. 
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those of his prot6g6. Of Ramanatha Tarlaalamkara, appa¬ 
rently a modem writer, no information is available; but Hara- 
.govinda Vacaspati, son of Vanka-viharin Gafigopadhyaya of 
Krishnanagar, must have been a modem author perhaps of a 
still later date. 89 Bharata-mallika's Subodha is a remarkable 
commentary, full and erudite. Its date is uncertain. Its editor 
would place It at 1675-76 A. D. ; but we are inclined to agree with 
Colebrooke 80 and Rajendralal Mitra ai that Bharata-mallika 
flourished in the middle of the eighteenth century. Bharata- 
mallika, otherwise Bharata-sena, son of Gauranga-mallika, was 
a Bengali Vaidya or physician by caste. He was a voluminous 
scholiast who commented on the standard Mahakavyas includ¬ 
ing those of Kalidasa. Even if his commentary on the Megha- 
duta is comparatively recent in date, it is interesting because 
he gives a less interpolated text, and represents the Bengal 
tradition 32 better even than Sanatana and Kalyanamalla. 
We have recorded his readings, along with those of Sanatana; 
but those of SaSvata and Kalyanamalla are only occasionally 
cited by us. 3a 


29. The commentaries are contained in the India Office MS no. 3774/1584, 
mentioned above; but separate MSS of some of them also exist in the 
libraries of the India Office and Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Keith 
identifies our Haragovinda Vacaspati with the author of Jfiapakavali 
which belongs to the Samksiptasara grammar. 

30. Ed. Amorako'sa p. 6. 

31. In his Notices (vi, p. 145) he writes in 1882 that Bharata-mallika 
" lived at Kanchrapara in the Hooghly district about 150 years ago." 
Haraprasad Sbastri endorses this view and says that he had seen 
Bharata-mallika’s great-grandson Lokanatha-mallika ( Catalogue , vi, 
1931, p. 307). 

32. The greater reliability of this tradition is shown by the fact that 
SanStana excludes *3 — *12 *15 — *19, including only *1 — *2 and 
*13 — *14; but Bharata-mallika goes further in excluding *14. 
Kaly&oamalla agrees with Sanatana in this respect, but he includes *19 
also.—The readings of these commentaries are not recorded by Nan- 
dargikar. 

33. We could not obtain a copy of the Aitha-bodhini commentary of 
Kaviratna Cakravartin which was printed in Bengali characters at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1850. But we have seen the A. S. B. MS of this co mmen tary 
no. 4956/10802. There is nothing remarkable about its readings, but 
its text contains 115 stanzas. 
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There are also a few commentaries which are not yet in 
print. Of these, we have here recorded the readings of only 
the Vidvajjamnuranjini 34 of Sarasvatitlrtha, which we believe 
to be a commentary older certainly than that of Mallinatha 
and probably than those of Caritravardhana and Daksina- 
varta. If this Sarasvatitlrtha is, as he seems to be, identical 
with Narhari Sarasvatitlrtha, he is an Andhra scholiast, who 
should be placed in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 85 
Leaving aside the commentary of Sthiradeva, of whom we shall 
speak presently, the earliest Jaina commentary, which has been 
printed,® 9 seems to be that of Caritravardhana, son of Rama- 
candra Bhisaj, who commented also upon the two other Kavyas 
of Kalidasa, and who had the title Vidyadhara or Sahitya- 
vidyadhara. Nandargikar would place him before Divakara 
whose commentary on the Raghu-vamia is dated 1385 A. D. 
Both Sumativijaya and Mahimasimha-gani, who wrote respec¬ 
tively the SugamanvayS, 37 and the Siukka-bodhika 188 commen¬ 
taries, are Jaina authors who belonged probably to the latter 

34. BORI MS no. 442 0 ! 1887-91 (incomplete, first four folios missing}. 
Also MSS in Cambridge University Library and Calcutta Asiatic 
Society. 

35. 5. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 171. — The colophon describes Sara- 
svatitirtha as Paramahaihsa Parivrajakacarya and states that the com¬ 
mentary was written at KaSL 

36. Chowkhamba Sanskrit series, Benares 1931. We use the reprint of 
1953. In the A. S. B. MS no. 4954/10070, dated Samvat 1643, many 
folios are missing. The only recorded complete MS of this commen¬ 
tary appears to be BORI no. 345 of 1893-95. Caritravardhana pro¬ 
bably belonged to the Kharatara-gaccha. The name of the commentary 
does not appear, but his commentary on Raghu is called Sisu-hitai?iyi. 
P. K. Gode 0 ABORT, xv, pp. 109-11) agrees with Nandargikar’s dating 
(jlntrod. to Raghu 0 , p.9) but sets the upper limit at 1172 A. D, — We 
have fully recorded Garitravardhana’s readings. 

37. BORI MS no. 315 of 1882-83 and 549 of 1891-95. Sumativijaya was 
a pupil of Vinayameru. 

38. BORI MS no. 280 of 1883-84 and no, 389 of 1884-87. 
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part of the seventeenth century. 30 Their commentaries, which 
are still in manuscript, appear to follow (mure than that of 
Caritravardhana) the conflated Jaina tradition of the text and 
are, therefore, of not much independent value. The Sisya- 
hitaisini 40 of Laksminivasa, son of Sriranga and pupil ol 
Ratnaprabha-suri, is another Jaina commentary of the same 
type composed before 1458 A. D. The Avacuri of Kanakaldrti- 
gani, a manuscript of which is dated 1462 A. D., 41 was printed 
in lithograph from Benares in 1867 ; but it is in the same way 
not valuable for textual study. The Smoddharini 40 is a com¬ 
mentary of uncertain date and authorship, which Pathak 
(p. xxi) regards as “ next only to Mallinatha's work in point 
of merit ”; but its importance need not on that account be 
exaggerated from the text-critical point of view. There are 
a few other commentaries of the same type, like the anonymous 
Megha-latd " or Meghanaja’s Subodhikd or Sukhabodhika 
which need not similarly be taken seriously into account The 
readings of all these commentaries (except that of Caritravar¬ 
dhana) are already noted by Nandargikar and Pathak and 
need not be recorded again; we have, however, occasionally 
noticed in our critical notes interesting readings from some 
of them. An exception, however, is to be made in favour of 

39. P. K. Gode (ABOJRI, xiii, p. 341) would place, Sumativijaya in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, while Pathak (p. xxi) states 
that Sumativijaya wrote his commentary about Saihvat 1690 (= c. 
1634 A. id.). Mahimasirhha-gani’s commentary was composed, as the 
colophon of one of his MSS states, in Saihvat 1693, (= c. 1637 A. D.). 
Mahimasimha was a pupil of SivanidhSna of the Kharatara-gaccha. 

40. BORI MS. no. 344 of 1895-98. The date Saihvat 1514 (= c. 1458 
A. ».) is given in Berlin MS no. 1545. 

41. The British Museum MS no. 22470r 21456; but the Leipzig Univer¬ 
sity MS no. 416 contains no date, 

42. BORI MS. no. 157 of 1882-83 (incomplete), dated Saihvat 1617 
(= c. 1561 A. D.). P. K, Gode {ABORI, xiv, pp. 130-31) would place 
this work widely between 1173 and 1561 A. d. Pathak thinks that 
this commentary knew that of Mallinatha; if so, then the date may 
be put between 1420 and 1561 A. d. 

43. BORI MS. no. 160 of 1882-83. 

44. BORI MS. no. 479 of 1899-1915 and no. 390 of 1884-87 (dated 
1404 A. D.). 
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Sthiradeva’s Bala-prabodhM 45 commentary, the readings of 
which we have fully noted. As his name indicates, he may 
have been a Jaina author, who is mentioned by name along 
with Vallabhadeva and Asaha or Asaha (Asa<Ja) by the 
commentator Janfirdana, 49 and who is sometimes reproduced 
in extenso by the Saioddhavini. Sthiradeva’s date and pro¬ 
venance, however, are unknown. There is little evidence to 
show that he is, as his editor presumes, earlier than Vallabha¬ 
deva ; but since Janardana’s date 47 lies between 1192 and 1385 
A. D., he would be our earliest known Jaina (?) commentator on 
the Megha-diita. His commentary, however, contrary to 
later Jaina tradition, presents the text as containing only 
112 stanzas, of which one (*4) is declared spurious by 
himself. 48 

It should be clearly understood that we are not concerned 
here with the intrinsic merit of the commentaries, but we con¬ 
sider them in so far as they are of importance in determining 
Kalidasa’s text. They furnish the accumulated testimonia by 
which we can attempt to go back to the poet's original, even 
though it might have been, more or less, overlaid and modified 

45. Ed. from one MS (dated Sariivat 1521 = c. 1465 A. d.) in the Mandlik 
collection of the Fergusson College, Poona, by V. G. Paranjpe, Poona 
1936. We have also consulted two MSS from the Baroda Oriental 
Institute (nos, 1408, 12266). They designate the commentary amply 
as fika. Both the MSS are incomplete,—the first beginning with 
comments on 11, the second with those on 65. The date of the first 
MS is illegible, but the second was written in Sariivat 1630 (= c. 
1574 A. d,). These later versions of the commentary contain a large 
number of spurious stanzas, the first admitting 7, the second 13. 
The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library MS is dated Sariivat 1656 = c. 
1600 a. D., but curiously enough, the number of stanzas it gives appears 
to be only 106! Paranjpe’s MS presents the text as containing 112 
stanzas, one of which is declared spurious by the commentator him¬ 
self. We have accepted the numbering of this earliest MS. 

46. Peterson, Three Reports, p. 324. For A§a(la and Janardana see our 
Select Bibliography 

47. P. K. Gode, Calcutta Oriental Journal, ii, pp, 188 f. 

48. Other commentaries recorded in the catalogues and not yet in print 
are numerous, for which see our Select Bibliography. — See also S. K. 
De, Some Commentators on the Megha-diita to be published' in JOS, 
Madras, 
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through centuries by scholiastic ingenuity. Our concern here 
is to find out, if possible, what the poet himself wrote, and 
not what a particular scholiast thinks that he wrote. 

Manuscripts 

We now turn to the manuscripts of Megha-duta and 
consider the importance of their evidence. From what we 
have said above about the various editions of the text and com¬ 
mentaries it will be clear that a very large number of manuscripts 
from Western, Eastern and Southern India, as well as from 
Kashmir, London, Paris, Berlin and Copenhagen, 4 ® have 
already been utilized in them and the necessary variants brought 
to light. On a rough calculation something like forty manu¬ 
scripts are found already utilized in this way; and from a. 
careful scrutiny of this mass of accumulated material it would 
appear that further collation of fresh manuscripts of the same 
type would not prove very fruitful in improving the text.'® 
As a matter of fact, after noting variants from the different 
standard editions of the text and commentaries, we did collate, 
some Bengali and Devanagari manuscripts (independent of 
commentaries), and took into account the readings of South 
Indian manuscripts collated by Foulkes ; 01 but the readings we 
found from all these sources did not add much of importance 
to those which we had already noted from the editions of the 
text and commentaries. It is true that no two manuscripts, 
unless they are exact copies of each other, are entirely identical; 


49. The manuscripts in America, as listed by Poleman (Indie Manuscripts 
in the United States and Canada), are not many, nor do they seem to 
have more than ordinary importance. 

50. Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri, for instance, in his recent edition of the 
Megha-duta (Gondal 1953), claims to have collated seven fresh MSS; 
but the variants noted by him are such as are already found given by 
one or other of the commentators or by manuscripts utilized in 
previous editions, 

51. T. Foulkes; Kdlidisa, A complete Collection of the various Readings 
of the Madras Manuscripts, vol. i, Madras 1904. Foulkes utilized 
one Grantha, two .Telugu, and three Kanarese manuscripts; but un¬ 
fortunately he records too many obvious scribal blunders along with 
genuine variants. We have occasionally noted from Foulkes some 
interesting variant readings. 
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because every scribe makes his own mistakes, indulges in 
petty alterations, emends, transposes, or interpolates verses 
here and there. But once the text-tradition of a particular 
class or group of manuscripts is established, the deviations of 
fresh manuscripts of the same class or group are, on the whole, 
found too insignificant to justify further collation of manu¬ 
scripts of that class. 

We collated, for instance, five Bengali manuscripts (with¬ 
out commentaries) of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 58 
but we found that their readings did not differ materially 
from those of the Bengal commentators. Similarly, the colla¬ 
tion of some independent Devanagarl manuscripts of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute showed that they followed generally the readings of 
one or other of the West Indian commentators. With regard to 
the total number of stanzas contained in these manuscripts, we 
find that of the four complete Bengali manuscripts of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, two (nos. 119 and 121) give 116 
(each including *16 as the last stanza) and two (nos. 120 and 
123) 114 each —which numbers correspond to those given by 
the Bengal commentators. On the other hand, the two 
Devanagarl manuscripts of the text only of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 83 contain respectively a total of 125 and 127 stanzas, 
both including even *19. There are four Devanagarl manu¬ 
scripts without commentary 54 and five with brief anonymous 
glosses 88 in the Bhandarkar Institute. Some of them are 
fairly old, the dates ranging between 1461 and 1586 A. D. ; but 
all of them, following generally the tradition of the West-Indian 
(especially Jaina) commentators, contain so many spurious 

52. Nos. 119-23, of which no. 122 has soma folios missing. (This is new 
numbering different from that of the printed catalogue). 

63. No. 4947/2381 and 4949/7810. 

54. No. 43 of 1873-74 (undated but old) —125; but no. 141 of 1882-83 
(dated 1556 a. d.), no. 156 of 1882-83 (dated 1586 A, D.), no. 388 of 
1884-87 (dated 1461 A. D.) each—126 stanzas. 

55. No. 550 of 1891-95 (undated but old) —125; but no. 347 of 1895-98, 
no. 744 of 1886-92, and no. 746 of 1886-92 each —126; no. 343 of 
1895-98—127 stanzas. 
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verses that the total number of stanzas comes up to 125, 126 
or even 127. 

It would be interesting to note in this connexion that 
most Devanagarl and Bengali manuscripts in the European 
libraries are generally of the 'same character. The three Deva¬ 
nagarl manuscripts of only the text in the India Office, 58 which 
are dated between 1557 and 1624 A. D., contain a total number 
of stanzas between 121 and 125, while a Bengali manuscript of 
the text gives 116 stanzas. Most of the Bodleian Library 
Devanagarl manuscripts 57 similarly contain 125 to 127 stanzas. 
The Berlin State Library manuscript (Chambers 152) in 
Devanagarl, which Stenzler used, contains 127 stanzas, while 
the Devanagarl manuscript no. 1544, with an anonymous 
Avacuri, 88 includes 125 (even accepting *19). The British 
Museum Devanagarl manuscript no. 225/Or 2145c, with 
Avacuri, appears to have been copied 66 from the same source 
as the Berlin manuscript no. 1544, and contains a total of 
125 stanzas. It is true that Gildemeister's Devanagarl manus¬ 
cript D from Paris contains only 110 stanzas, but his Bengali 
manuscript from Copenhagen has 117. The two Leipzig 
University Devanagari manuscripts of the text only (no. 411 
dated 1566 a. d. and no. 415 dated about 1860 a. d.) contain 
respectively a total number of 127 and 124 stanzas. Among 
the Florentine manuscripts noticed by Aufrecht there are two 
manuscripts of the same type (no. 73-74), each of which con¬ 
tains 125 stanzas. A. A. Macdonell reports 00 a Nepali manu- 

66. No. 3770/3060 (dated 1557 A. D.) and 3771/2737 (dated 1595 A. D.) 
contain 125 stanzas, while 3772/2019 (dated 1624 A. D.) contains 121 
stanzas. The Bengali MS is no. 3773/1491d (modern writing). 

57. M. Wintemitz and A. B. Keith, Catalogue, Oxford 1905, ii, nos. 
1250-51, 1254-55, pp. 176-77. 

58. A. Weber, Verzeichms, ii, pt. 1, Berlin 1886, p. 143. 

59. C. Bendall, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. London 1902, p. 86. 

60. IRAS, 1913, pp. ,176-83. This manuscript may be of the same type 
as Gildemeister’s Devanagarl D, which contains the same number 
of stanzas. 
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script of the text only from the library of the Maharaja of 
Nepal, dated 1364 a. d., which contains 110 stanzas; but, 
curiously enough, it includes nine of the spurious verses. 01 

Thus, in the case of the Megha-dula, a critical study of 
the available material would make it evident that the com¬ 
mentaries had already so fixed the different text-traditions that 
they found themselves reflected in the manuscripts of different 
groups or regions; and that nothing substantial would be gained 
by further attempts at fresh collation, especially when so much 
collation has already been done by different editors from manu¬ 
scripts of the same type. 

We know that in the case of the epic text of the Malta- 
bharaba, the manuscripts constitute the primary evidence, 
while the commentaries, translations, or adaptations are only 
secondary testimonia. But in the case of a small classical 
poem of wide popular appeal like the Megha-duta, which has 
been so much studied and commented upon, the peculiar 
circumstances of text-transmission make it dear that not the 
existing manuscripts (which are mostly later in date) but tire 
commentaries are to be taken as our chief guide for textual 
study. Only if some old manuscript, anterior in date to the 
commentaries, could be found, it might furnish textual evidence 

61. Macdonell notes only four readings from it, namely (i) 62cd, as 
in our text, excepting sva-jala-trf§ataifr, (ii) 58d pratidiimii as in 
our text, (iii) 80a janiySl} as in our text, and (iv) 98ab ayupmn 
(as in our text) and biuyat, — Information about South Indian 
manuscripts is rather meagre; but most of them appear to 
include Mallinatha's commentary. The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal 
Library manuscripts of the text only, no, 3864 and no. 3871 
(P. P. & Shastri, Catalogue, vii, pp. 2871f), contain respectively 121 
(67 + 54) and 122 stanzas, which correspond to Mallinatha’s- 
number; while the Madras Government Oriental Library manuscript 
of the text only, no. 11869 (S. Kuppusvami, Catalogue, xx, p. 7947) r 
contains 118 stanzas.—From Stein's Jammu Catalogue , the character 
of Kashmirian manuscripts listed therein is not clear ; nor is any 
manuscript available from Kashmir. 
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unaffected by their influence, 68 

All this, however, does not mean that we should neglect 
the manuscripts. As a matter of fact, interesting readings, 
not found in the commentaries, are occasionally noted by us in 
general terms as given by “ Some MSS.” But we felt that to 
note all their deviations elaborately would not only overload 
the critical apparatus but also become unnecessarily confusing. 

The Problem of Reconstitution 

It is now necessary to consider the different text-traditions, 
as indicated above, for the purpose of critically reconstituting 
the text. It is scarcely necessary to say that a text-critic seeks, 
not« priori the best, but a posteriori the most authentic, read¬ 
ings ; and for this purpose a careful evaluation and sifting of 
the available material become important as furnishing the 
necessary evidence. 

Pathak, as well as Nandargikar, considers the testimony of 
Jinasena’s adaptation to be of a higher authority, presumably 
because it gives us our oldest available text. Its date is much 
earlier than that of the existing adaptations, translations, 
commentaries and manuscripts; and it undoubtedly furnishes 
the oldest available testimony to which greater authenticity 
should be attached as such. At first sight, this view would 
appear very plausible. But from the general trend of Indian 
text-tradition, it should be recognized that the mere fact that 
a manuscript, commentary, or adaptation is the oldest does 

62. This conclusion is to a certain extent confirmed by our textual 
study of the Amaru4ataka, which is now completed and awaits publica¬ 
tion, The three recensions of the text of Amaru follow generally 
, the texts presented respectively by the commentators Arjunavarman 
(West Indian), Vemabhupala (South Indian) and Ravicandra or 
Rudramadeva (East Indian). This conclusion, however, should not 
apply to all classical poems but only to those which, like the Megha- 
, diita and the Amaru-sataka, have regional commentaries more or less 
fixing the different text-traditions.—V. G. Paianjpe in his ed. of 
Sthiradeva’s commentary (p. xxx) generally agrees with this view 
with regard to the textual critique of the Megha-diita. 
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not necessarily imply that it embodies the best text-tradition. 
On the contrary, it is often found that a comparatively late 
source of this kind preserves the text in a more authentic 
form. No absolute criterion, therefore, can be laid down; 
and each testimony is to be judged on the value of the text- 
tradition that it represents. In the present case, as Hultzsch 
has already stated, Jinasena is certainly anterior in time to 
Vallabhadeva, but he follows a conflated version of the text, 
and “ has incorporated in his poem nine of the spurious verses 
of the Megha-duta, five of which are stamped as interpolations, 
even by so late a writer as Mallinatha.” These verses are also 
excluded more or less by the Bengal commentators and entirely 
by Sthiradeva and some commentators from South India. The 
value of Jinasena's version, as indeed of all versions of the 
text, should thus depend not merely upon its antiquity but 
upon the value of the text-tradition which it is found, on 
examination, to represent. We have here, no doubt, a form 
of the text which is far older than that obtained from our 
existing sources, but it establishes nothing beyond the fact 
that it is evidence only for the text as it existed in that parti¬ 
cular local form in the second half of the eighth century and as 
it was known to Jinasena. 84 There is nothing to show that 
Jinasena was a text-critic ; he was not concerned with finding 
out the most authentic form of the text, but probably he took 
it as he found it current in the Kamatic area. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the text is not critically sifted by him. 
Like our other adaptations, commentaries, or manuscripts, 
Jinasena’s text is thus only one of our evidences, but its testi¬ 
mony, however old, does not of itself prove anything regarding 
the original text of the Megha-dtita. 

Similar remarks apply, more or less, to the testimony of 
the oldest known commentary of Vallabhadeva. One may 
accept Hultzsch’s assertion that the secluded position of 
“that home of Sarasvatl, the Kashmir Valley,” preserved and 
handed down the text of Kalidasa in a much less modified form, 

63. Namely *3—.•10, *14. 

64. We can here cite the analogy of the Javanese version of the Makabha- 

rata, which plays a similar role in the textual criticism of the epic. 
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especially in manuscripts written in Sarada-'Kasmirf script 95 ; 
but from this fact it is not necessary to exaggerate the textual 
value of this commentary. The text of Vallabhadeva, like that 
of Jinasena, only presents it as it was current in Kashmir and 
known to the commentator in the tenth or the eleventh century, 
and is not absolute evidence for the original text of the Megha- 
diita, which is to be determined by a comparative study and eva¬ 
luation of its existing variety of forms. Nevertheless, both Jina¬ 
sena and Vallabhadeva must be given their due (and not exag¬ 
gerated) importance from the point of view of textual criticism. 
Apart from the question of interpolated stanzas, where there 
is an independent agreement of readings between Jinasena and 
Vallabhadeva, we have generally accepted it; but where there 
is difference, we have taken into account other available evidence 
for a reasonable solution. 

It should be noted in this connection that while Jinasena 
admits into his text nine doubtful verses (*3-*10, *14) and 
omits ten (*1, *2, *11,-*13, *15-*19), the Kashmirian 
Vallabhadeva excludes all the nineteen doubtful verses 
(*1-*19). He is supported in this respect by the South Indian 
Daksinavarta-natha, Purna-sarasvatl and Paramesvara, as well 
as by Sfhiradeva. This independent agreement', supported by 
intrinsic probability, affords a sound basis for regarding all 
these verses (* 1-* 19) as interpolated, especially as most of them 
are also omitted by the Bengal commentators Sanatana Gosva- 
min and Bharata-mallilca. 99 When we come to the question of 

65. An interesting illustration of the process of conflation in Devanagari 
(as distinguished from Sarada-KSfoniri) manuscript is afforded by 
Hultzsch’s DevanSgaff D, which waB relied upon by Pathak and 
Nandargikar, but which obviously embodies a faulty text-tradition. 
But the fact that a MS is written in Sarada characters need not of 
itself prove its superiority. Of Hultzsch’9 three Sarada manuscripts, 
one (marked B) appears to be late, and " shares many corruptions 
with D ”.—The Devanagari MS (no. 226/Or. 3352 of Vallabha’s 
commentary in the British Museum contains 113' stanzas, slightly 
in excess of 111 given in Hultzsch's edition. Vallabha's text really 
gives (in Hultzsch) 112 stanzas, but one (*1) he himself believes to 
be imitative and spurious; hence 111 stanzas are given as genuine, 
by Vallabha. 

66. See above p. ix, in f.n, 32. 
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readings, 87 however, we find that the case is different. 
Macdonell is right when he states 88 that “ it is pretty dear 
that Vallabhadeva’s readings are often not the original ones ” ; 
and this may be said of most of our other sources, including 
the text of Jinasena. Here we have no similar criterion for 
determining the question of authenticity. 

With regard to the other adaptations and translations, a 
few words are necessary to indicate their general character and 
evidentiary value. The Tibetan translation, made in the 
thirteenth century, like the Sinhalese paraphrase of unknown 
date, is a good external aid ; but the Tibetan translation appears 
to follow, generally in its readings, the Eastern (Bengal) tex¬ 
tual tradition. 80 Its text, however, is not free from conflation. 
No doubt, it omits as many as thirteen doubtful verses (*3-*10, 
*15-*19), but it is characterized by the inclusion of six (*1, 
*2, *11-*14), and is singular 70 in inserting *11, *12. With 
regard to the Sinhalese paraphrase, it is curious that it follows 

67. It is possible to believe that Jinasena, taking his text as he found it, 
did not himself make any emendation, even if it was an inferior text; 
but Vallabhadeva appears to have introduced or suggested emendations 
of his own. One such would be praiama-dtvase in 2c; another 
expressly suggested ia pratanu tanuna in 99a, which reading some 
commentators, including Malliniatha, appear to have accepted. We 
have given below some instances where later commentators have 
indulged in emendations quite freely; and most of the PSthantaras 
arise in this way. 

68. JRAS, J913, p. 179. 

69. The Tibetan translation is fairly literal, but it sometimes uses 
synonyms or equivalents for the actual words: e,g,, gandha-vaha 
for viata or pavana in 9a, 14a, 31d; Satakratu for Akharidala in 15b 
and Maghavan in 6b; aliiiganapurvaka for alingya in 12a; Girija 
or PSxvati for BhavSni in 44a; Srikaijtha for CarideSvara in 33b; 
Kamadhenu for Surabhi in 45c; b&Etapa for pratyiiga in 31b; 
Madhava for Sarngin in 46a; rajakula for k?atra in 43b; Arjuna for 
Gagdlva-dhanvan in 48c; rasavat for abhimata-rasa in 49a; bhuja 
for skandha in 53a; keJa-sanxuha for blala-bhara in 53b; 
Dasakactha for DaSamukha in 58a ; Balabhadra for Halabhrt in 59d ; 
svabhava for the suffix maya in 66a; bhasvat for savitj in 70d, etc. 

70. These two verses (*11, *12) are found in the Tibetan translation, 
as well as in a few inferior manuscripts, but they are omitted by most 
known commentaries. 
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the North Indian rather than the South Indian text-tradition of 
Mallinatha, and often agrees in its readings with the Tibetan 71 
and Bengal versions. In indudes however, seven doubtful verses 
(*2, *5, *6-*8, *10, *14) 72 and appears to follow a presumably 
late version of the text. As the Nemi-diita, like the Sib-duta, 
gives us only the last line of each stanza of the original, and 
as it makes use of a much interpolated version, this Jaina 
source is not of much value for our purpose. With the text in 
Sila-duta, it agrees in admitting most of the doubtful verses 
(fourteen in number), even including *15 and *16 (but omit¬ 
ting *11-*12, *17-*19) ; and this is in general conformity with 
the later conflated Jaina tradition of the text. 

This Jaina tradition is represented by a large number of 
Devanagarl manuscripts and commentaries, espedally by 
the commentaries of Caritravardhana, Sumativijaya and 
Mahimasiihha, as well as by the anonymous SaroddMrim. 
These commentaries embody a tradition which goes even 
further than that of Jinasena who, as we have already noted, 
includes nine doubtful verses (*3-*10, *14) but excludes ten 
(*1, *2, *11-*13, *15-*19). Caritravardhana admits as many 
as eleven doubtful verses (*l-*4, *6, *7, *9, *14-* 16, and even 
*19) 78 and omits only eight (*5, *8, *10-*13, *17, *18). Both 
Sumativijaya and Mahimasimha incorporate so many spurious 
verses 74 that the total number of stanzas in their texts comes up 
to 126, while the Samddharini agrees with them with the excep¬ 
tion that it omits *18. Thus, the total number of stanzas in 
the text of these commentators, as well as in that of West Indian 
Devanagarl manuscripts influenced by them, lies generally bet¬ 
ween 122 and 126 or even 127. In this respect Sthiradeva, if 

71. Bedch ( Beitrang zur Text-kritik, pp. 10, 11, 15) gives some instances 
of striking agreements between the Tibetan translation and the 
Sinhalese paraphrase. 

72. It omits twelve such verses, namely, *1 *3, *4, *9, *11-13, *15-*19. 
The total number of stanzas in it is 118, as against 117 of the Tibetan 
translation. A concordance of verses will be found in Hultzsch’s edition. 

73. Thus, the total number of stanzas in the printed text is 122; but 
the BORI MS (no. 345 of 1895-98) gives 118. 

74. A concordance of verses will be found in Pathak’s edition. Mahima 
includes *19 (unnumbered) at the end (BORI MS 389 of 1884-87). 
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he was Jaina, stands apart, his text admitting only 111 stanzas 
as genuine. 

Coming to the remaining commentaries, we have already 
spoken of the greater reliability of those of Bengal. 76 In South 
India, the pre-Mallinatha commentary of the Andhra scholiast, 
Sarasvatltirtha, may be remarkable for its acuteness of exposi¬ 
tion, which drew the encomium of Pathak ; but since it admits 
a large number of spurious verses (excepting *1, *11-* 13, 
*17-19) and includes even *15 and "16, its text-tradition 
cannot in this respect be very reliable, nor do its readings 
always appear authentic. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
merit of his commentary and his occasional strange readings 70 
which Mallinatha pointedly disputes, Daksin5vartanatha how¬ 
ever, appears to be more discriminating in excluding, like 
Vallabhadeva, all the doubtful verses *1-*19 (and even 70 in 
addition !) and therefore gives us, from this point of view, a 
more reliable text. In this respect Purna-sarasvati and Para- 
meSvara 77 agree with him as against Sarasvatitirtha and Malli- 
n&tha. It seems, therefore, that the South Indian text-tradition 
was not uniform, the commentators of Malabar, like that of 
Kashmir, preserving as they did, a text free from conflation. 
Mallinatha’s Samjlvanl, however, is deservedly popular 78 for its 
learned yet lucid exposition and has been often considered 
authoritative ; but it cannot be said that it represents the best 
text-tradition of the Megha-duta. It is true that it omits nine 
doubtful verses (*1, *11-*13, *15-*19) and expressly declares 


75. See above pp. viii-ix, The total number of stanzas given by the 
Eastern commentaries, as well as by Bengali MSS in general, is between 
118 and 114. Even such late Bengal commentators as Ramanathn 
TarkSIaihkara and Haragovinda Vacaspati give respectively totals of 
116 and 115 stanzas; Kr§nadasa VidyavSgMa has 115; Bhaghalha 
Mifira 114. 

”6. On some curious interpretations and capricious readings of Daks'iria- 
vartanatha see Kshetresh Chandra Chattopadhyay in Kuppuswamt 
Sastri Commemoration Volume, pp. 17-23. 

77. The text of Parme4vara, like that of Purna-sarasvati, contains 110 
stanzas only (so does that of Dak§ioavarta). 

78. Most South Indian (Grantha and Telugu) MSS either include 
MallMtha’s commentary or generally follow his text. 
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the interpolated character (Praksipta) of six more *9); 

but it admits at the same time four such verses (*7, *8, *10, 
*14). In the readings of passages also, it cannot be said that 
Mallinatha always gives us the most authentic forms. And 
yet, like NJlakantha’s very late commentary on the Mahii- 
bharata, the Samjivani has practically superseded by its repu¬ 
tation and currency most of the earlier commentaries on the 
text of the Megha-duta , ,a The critical insight of MallinStha, 
however, as against that of the West-Indian Jaina commenta¬ 
tors, is shown by the fact that, leaving aside the verses omitted 
or considered * interpolated ’ by him, the total number of 
stanzas in his text is not more than 115. In this he agrees more 
or less with the tradition of the Bengal commentators. 

The Question of Recensions 
In determining the spuriousness of a particular stanza, we 
have proceeded on the principle that we should view with 
suspicion any stanza which is found only in a few of our sources 
and omitted in most of the others. In other words, the genuine- 
ness of a stanza is questionable where there is no clear or unani¬ 
mous testimony. Judged by this test we find that the verses *1- 
*19 are evidently spurious, as they are omitted independently by 
the Kashmirian Vallabhadeva and the Jaina (?) Sthiradeva, on 
the one hand, and the South Indian Dalcsinavarta, Purga- 
sarasvatl and ParameSvara on the other, even though they are 
given, more or less, by other groups of commentators. The later 
Jaina commentators, however, by whom most of the West 
Indian non-Jaina commentators and manuscripts appear -to 
have been influenced, admit, as we have seen, most of these 
additional verses and present a much conflated text, which 
(more than that of any other group) seems to stand apart. 
The question arises whether we can take this Jaina tradition 
as representing a different recension of the original text. For 
deciding the issue, if we turn to a consideration of other textual 
facts, we find that this is not the case, With regard to varia- 

79. This commentary has been printed much earlier and more often than 
any other; hut as strange discrepancies in readings occur in its 
different editions, Nandargikar is right in remarking that a critical 
i edition of this commentary is also desirable. 
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tion of readings, for instance, we find that with the exception 
of a limited number of passages, 80 the divergences are such as 
may be normally expected in manuscripts or commentaries of 
different groups or regions; and the Jaina tradition as such 
cannot be distinguished specifically on this ground. There are 
three instances, again, of important divergence in the trans¬ 
position of stanzas. The first is concerned with 9-12 where 
only Jinasena and Vallabhadeva (with Sthiradeva) differ. 
In the second case, of 86-89, the difference occurs chiefly among 
Vallabhadeva, Sthiradeva, Sarasvatltlrtha, Caritravardhana 
and Mallinatha. The third case is more complicated ; in the 
sequence of 65-72, there is hardly any unanimity among our 
sources.® 1 Here also the Jaina tradition as such does not stand 
apart, as it does with regard to the inclusion of the spurious 
verses- But even in the insertion of these verses, the later Jaina 
commentators and manuscripts are not unanimous with regard 
to the number inserted, which varies 82 from 9 to 16. The 
Jaina tradition, therefore, for some reason or other, seems to 
have been from the beginning (as Jinasena’s text shows) more 
inclusive than exclusive ; and the facts adduced above would go 
to indicate that there never was such a cleavage of text-tradi¬ 
tion as would justify the presumption of two or more recensions 
of the text. 

Interpolated Verses 

The most important textual problem of the Megha-diita, 
therefore, is not so much the question of text-readings or of 

SO. E.g. 24b, 54ab, 60d, 62cd, 106a. 

81. See our notes to 64, 

82. The total number of stanzas, as we have already noted, thus varies 
between 120 and 127. It Sthiradeva is, as he appears to be, a Jaina 
author, he is an exception ; for his text, as we have already noted, gives 
only 111 stanzas, and in this respect he agrees with Vallabhadeva. 
This exception perhaps proves that the Jaina tradition did not origi¬ 
nally differ. It is also notable that in the order of stanzas 65-72 
Sthiradeva’s text agrees with that of Vallabhadeva, as also in the 
order of 9-12, For all we know, Sthiradeva might have been a 

, Kashmirian like Vallabhadeva ; but MSS of his commentary are found 
to-day in Poona (Mandlik Collection), Baroda (Oriental Institute), 
Alwar, Mithiffi and Tanjore (Sarasvati Mahal Library), but not so 
far in Kashmir. 
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transposition of stanzas as the problem of interpolated verses. 
One curious fact proved by Jinasena’s text is that some of 
the spurious verses (at least nine) are very old. 88 But the 
process of accretion must have continued through centuries 
thereafter. How the great popularity and currency of the 
Megha*duta paid the penalty of interpolation will be clear 
from the variation of the number of stanzas found today in 
the different manuscripts of the text and commentaries. We 
have already noted above the total number of stanzas given 
by manuscripts of the text only. With regard to the com¬ 
mentaries the lowest number of total stanzas is 110 given by 
Dalcsinavarta, Purna-sarasvati and ParameSvara (all of 
whom omit st. 70) and 111 found in Vallabhadeva and Sthira- 
deva (both of whom include st. 70). The highest number is 
furnished mostly by Jaina authors and commentators, thus: 
Vijaya-suri and Megharaja, each 127; Janardana, Laksmi- 
nivasa, Sumativijaya, Mahimasirhha-gani and the Megha-lata, 
each 126; the Nemi-duta, the Sila^duta, the Saioddharini, 
Divakara Up&dhyaya and Kanakakirti-gani (Leipzig MS no. 
416), each 125; Sarasvatitirtha and K§emahamsa-gani, each 
123 ; Caritravardhana 122 and Jinasena 120. Next come the 
Sinhalese paraphrase which contains 118, and the Tibetan 
translation 117. Mallinatha has 121, but omitting the 
' praksipta' verses, 115. Among Eastern (including Bengal) 
commentators, Makaranda MiSra gives 118; Ramanatha Tarka- 
lamkara 116; SlaSvata, Saha tana Gosvamin, Kalyanamalla, 
Kaviratna Cakravartin and Haragovinda Vacaspati, each 115, 
Bhaglratha Misra and Bharata-mallika 114 each. When we 
come to the early editions of the text, 84 we have : Wilson 116, 
Gildemeister 113 and Stenzler 112. 

From these facts it is clear that in spite of diversity there 
is a general agreement in the matter of extent between the tract 
of the Malabar commentators on the one hand, and that of 
Kashmirian Vallabhadeva as well as Sthiradeva on the other. 
As there is no prima jade possibility of mutual contamination, 

83. The additional stanzas *15, *16 and *19 are shown by P. K. Gode to 
have been known before 1385 a . d . (ABORI, xv , pp. 111-14). 

84. These editions omit the spurious verses, except as follows: Wilson 
includes *1, *2, *13, *14, *16; Gildemeister *2, *13; Stenzler *14. 
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we have taken this agreement as original, and not secondary; 
and it is highly probable that Kalidasa’s text originally con¬ 
tained not more than 110 or 111 stanzas. In our edition,, 
therefore, the total number of stanzas is 111, which agrees with 
that of Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva. So far as our evidence 
goes, it appears that no stanza that does not appear in 
Vallabhadeva’s text is genuine. We believe also that the 
authenticity of any of the stanzas included in Vallabha¬ 
deva’s text cannot be easily disproved. One or two may 
be ultimately rejected if better evidence turns up. Doubt 
has already been cast by Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar on 62 
and 70, and on the latter also by Daksinavarta, Purna-sara- 
svati and ParameSvara; but our evidence does not, at the 
present stage, justify their exclusion. In this connexion J. 
Hertel 85 suggested with confidence that Kalidasa’s poem origi¬ 
nally contained 108 stanzas. He would consider 70 as inter¬ 
polated, and doubt the authenticity of 7 and 8, the text and 
commentary of which were omitted by Hultzch’s manuscript C. 
But the evidence is hardly conclusive. 

Some of these additional stanzas are indeed so finely 
fashioned and cleverly dovetailed that one would be rductant 
to omit them; but apart from personal preference, they consist 
mostly of fanciful addition of details, the removal of which 
would hardly damage the original text. A reference to our 
critical notes in each case would show that they are inserted 
by a few only of our sources and are evidently spurious imita¬ 
tions. So far as we can judge from our available material, we 
feel amply justified in excluding them from our constituted 
text; and in this way we come nearer to certainty regarding, 
the original compass of the poem. 

Authenticity of Readings 

With regard to readings of particular passages, words, or 
phrases, no manuscript or commentary, however, is sacrosanct. 
We have, therefore, carefully considered them, not on the 
ground of subjective preference, nor again merely from the 
standpoint of taste and style, which are at best unsafe guides. 


85. GdUingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912, p. 408, 
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but on the actual evidence furnished by the text-tradition and 
supported by intrinsic probability. No doubt, scribal errors 
have been responsible for some peculiar readings 60 ; but in 
some cases genuine variants arise from the misplaced ingenuity 
of the commentators themselves. In this connexion the 
impression of Nandargikar, who collated a fairly large number 
of commentaries, is worth quoting. He states very wisely but 
rather strongly (p. 26) : "A careful examination of the several 
commentaries has convinced me that a few only of the various 
readings have probably arisen from the ignorance of the scribes, 
but they are mostly due to the unscrupulousness and the 
ignorance of the expositors and their desire to make the poet 
conform to their own ideas of what is good or bad, correct or 
incorrect, wise or unwise, decent or indecent, regardless of the 
historical worth of the poet’s words or his expressions.” 

A few illustrations on this point will not be out of place. 
The commentators appear worried over the reading siiijad- 
valaya-subhagam in 76a Several commentators, including 
Mallinatha but excluding Vallabhadeva (and Jinasena’s text), 
modify it into Mnjd-valaya-, simply because the verbal root 
iifij is not used in Farasmaipada; while the grammatical 
conscience of those who accept the reading (e.g. Vallabhadeva 
and Bharata-mallika) attempts to justify the irregularity by 
some far-felched grammatical subterfuge, simply on the pre¬ 
sumption that Kalidasa’s original must be flawless from the 
point of view of Fanini’s grammar ! 8T Another similar instance 
would be aivasantyah in 8b, for which some commentators 
would read o§vasatyaJt. One commentator pointedly remarks 
on the difficulty of the Samasa in svadhilma-pramattah in la ; 
hence obviously the variant svadhikarat pramaital} is meant as 
a solution. Conformity to grammar leads to the modification 
of grhat to grhan in 72a ; but since the word grha generally in 
classical usage is neuter, grammar is not respected thereby! 
The crop of variants for the reading alahani bala-<kundwu- 

86. E.g., sampratyagraih for sa pratyagrmb in 4c; a-mantrityam for 
S-maitdravam in 34d. 

87. That it is not so will be clear by a reference to Tarapada Chow- 
dtaury’s Linguistic Aberrations in Kalidasa’s Writings (Patna 1951). 
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viddham in 65a is apparently meant to rectify the rhetorical 
fault of Prakramabhanga, although uniformity of diction is 
hardly found in the next line. There is a great deal of inge¬ 
nious explanation of the phrase Hkhara-daiam 86 or sikkari- 
daiand (and even a-tikhara-dasana !) in 79a, possibly because 
its exact meaning became obscure; and the reading remained 
uncertain. Another instance of unnecessary exercise of 
scholastic ingenuity will be found in the various readings sug¬ 
gested for rasike in 82d. In 67c the expression cotitah 80 is 
apparently a lectio difficilior, for which easier variants are 
inevitable. So also syuta in 73b and prartham-varlmanah in 
111a. With reference to a particular reading in 70c one com¬ 
mentator asserts it is the mukhya patbu while other readings 
are merely pdfhdntaras ; but it is not dear how he arrives at 
this dogmatic conclusion. In the frankly erotic stanza 69 the 
reading vasah kamat is demurely substituted by ksaumam 
ragatl The reading puUmjaghamm in 41d (for vivrta- 
jaghandm) is perhaps an attempt not only to cover up the 
bluntness of the expression vivfta but also to make it fall in 
line with salila-vasamm and rodho-nitambam ; but the modi¬ 
fication overlooks the fact that the entire Pada is an instance 
of Kalidasa’s oft-employed poetic figure Artbantara-nyfisa, in 
which a general proposition is adduced to support a particular 
case. 

It will be seen that most of these readings are concerned 
with niceties or decencies of language and diction and are often 
too dever or too fastidious to be convicing. In most cases it 
is not difficult to see how the variations arose. There are many 
lines, however, or even stanzas, in which there is hardly any 
variant or only variants of a trifling character. It would seem, 
therefore, that leaving aside deliberate scholiastic interference 
or scribal vagary, the text of Kalidasa's Megha-duta (apart 
from the interpolated verses) was, happily, handed down fairly 
uniformly. The number of stanzas which show little or no 

88. The Tibetan translation renders iikhara by 'bkra-bahi-pha-lam' which 

is translated, by Beckh as ‘bunte diamanten ’. 

89. The root cut, recognised in the DhStu-p&tha, appears to have been 

1 • familiar than tV root r- -f 
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important variation in readings is about 25; while the varia¬ 
tion in some others is so slight that it concerns not the whole 
stanzas but only particular words and phrases in a Pada or 
two. Not many go much beyond this; in only a few stanzas 
(32, 54, 60, 62, 70) do the discrepancies extend to the equi¬ 
valent of between one line (i.e. Pada) and one line and a half. 
One cannot be dogmatic with regard to the authenticity of a 
good number of the readings, nor positively certain. Variations 
there must be in a classical text so widely read and commented 
upon, and possibly we are still a considerable way from Kali 
dasa’s exact expression in some cases ; but the variations so far 
found are not greatly important, and do not, on the whole, 
seem to affect very much the poet’s own text in its pristine form. 

Theme, Source and Characteristics 

The theme of the Megha-duta is too simple and too well 
known to be related in detail. It describes the severance of an 
imaginary Yak§a from his beloved and his passionate longings 
in loneliness. As his master Kubera, the lord of Alaka, has 
punished him, for neglect of duty, with the curse of one year’s 
exile, the Yaksa comes to stay in the groves on the slopes of 
the Ramagiri hill, presumably in Central India. Emaciated 
and sorrowful, he sees at the approach of the rainy season a 
doud clinging to the hill. The sight fills him with intense 
yearning, and impels him to request the cloud to convey a 
message of love and consolation to his sorrowing beloved in 
the remote Himalaya. He describes with much power and 
beauty the hills and rivers, cities and shrines which the doud, 
in company with swans and cranes, should traverse en route 
to the Lake Manasa and Mount Kailasa, where the divine city 
of Alaka is situated. Ascending the plateau called Mala, the 
cloud should on its way rest on the peak of Mount Amrakuta 
after quenching with showers its forest fires. A swift journey 
will bring it to the river Narmada, parted into streamlets at 
the rugged foot of the Vindhya mountain, and to the DaSama 
country and its capital city VidiSa standing on the Vetravafi. 
After crossing the rivers Sindhu and Nirvindhya which pine 
for its showers, the doud will reach the country of Avanti, 
where the old villagers are still conversant with the romantic 
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3 tory of Udayana. Although a little out of the way, its capital 
city Ujjayini and the shrine of MahSkala must not be missed. 
After a little lingering over the stream Gambhira, the cloud 
should pass on to the Devagiri hill, where there is a temple of 
Karttikeya. Crossing the river Carmanvati, famed in mytho¬ 
logy, and the region of DaSapura, it will reach the country of 
Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra, the scene of Arjuna’s heroic 
deeds, and drink deep from the river Sarasvatl, for whose pure 
water Balarama at one time discarded his favourite wine. 
Then the cloud should proceed to where the Ganges descends 
from the Himalaya near Kanakhala, and pass through the 
opening in the Krauncha mountain, made by ParaSurama, by 
which the swans go to the Manasa Lake. Reaching Mount 
Kailasa tire cloud will perceive the city of Alaka resting on its 
lap. The city is then described with its delights and splen¬ 
dours, and the home of the Yaksa with Its beautiful surround¬ 
ings. The charms of his wife are then depicted in glowing 
colours. Blighted by separation, pale and emaciated, she now 
seeks many a device to while away her lonely days and sleep¬ 
less watches of night. If perchance she is in slumber, the 
cloud should wait and let its lightning play gently like the 
radiance of fireflies; and it should muffle its thunder so that 
her pleasant dreams be not disturbed. Gently awakened by 
a cool breeze, she would rest her eyes on the window where the 
cloud sits, and listen to it, as Slta listened to Hanumat, deli¬ 
vering a message of tender love from her husband and an 
■assurance of ultimate reunion. 00 

The idea of sending a message may have been suggested 
by the embassy of Hanumat in the Ramayana 01 or of the Swan 
in the story of Nala in the Mahabharata. The first conjecture 
gains plausibility from the fact that an allusion is made in 97 
to Slta anxiously listening to the message of Hanumat,‘ while 

'90. Some scholars liave concerned themselves with the identification of 
the Yaksa’a ASrama and the route prescribed for the cloud; but the 
question is one of historical or geographical rather than literary 
interest, and has only an indirect bearing on the appreciation of the 
poem itself. The predominantly imaginary character of the poem 
should not also be forgotten. 

"91. See Sundara-Kanda 91-98. 
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it is possible to hold that the longing of Rama for SIta might 
have suggested that of the banished Yaksa for his wife. 02 
A distant parallel is also found in the Kamavilapa Jat aka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in 
danger to his wife. But whatever may have been the source 
of Kalidasa’s inspiration, there can be no doubt that the 
treatment is his own. The selection of a friendly cloud as 
the bearer of the Yaksa’s message from Ramagiri to Alaka is 
undoubtedly a strange device ; it is criticized by the old rheto¬ 
rician Bhamaha as defective and by some modem scholars as 
unreal. Perhaps anticipating some such views, the poet him¬ 
self offers the almost demented condition of the sorrowful Yaksa 
as an apology. But even if it is a highly poetical, it is not 
an unnatural personification, when one bears in mind the noble 
mass of Indian monsoon clouds, which seems almost instinct 
with life as it travels from the Southern tropical sky to the 
snows of the Himalaya. 

But the unreality of the poem does not end here. It has 
been urged that the temporary character of a very brief sepa¬ 
ration and the absolute certainty of reunion make the display 
■of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the sense 
■of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective ; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to the 
real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, in 
bringing about the separation—a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhijmna-Sakuntala — is also criticized ; 
for the breach here is caused by an external agency, and not by 
psychological complications, to which we are more inclined in 
modern times. But this criticism loses sight of the predomi¬ 
nantly sentimental character of Sanskrit poetry and judges a 
device by a standard to which it does not profess to conform. 

It is indeed not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi¬ 
ciency of the device; for even if the setting is unreal, the sense 
of sorrow in the poem itself is straight and vivid. If we set 
aside the imaginary setting, we find that the picture of the 

92. This is suggested also by DaksnjSvartanatha, to whom Purna- 

sarasvati appears to refer by saying : kaver yak$a~vrttante sitH-raghava- 

vfttanta-samadhir astiti kecit (p, 7)i. 
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parted and pining lovers, somewhat heightened though it may 
be, is yet true and passionate enough to make the pathos real 
in its appeal. No doubt, the picture is invested with a highly 
imaginary atmosphere; it presents a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted; but all this does not negate its very human and 
genuine expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led people even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the author’s own personal experience ; but of this one can 
never be sure. The poem has often been loosely called an 
elegy or a lyric; but neither in metre nor in matter does it 
approximate to the Greek elegy, still less to the modern lyric 
in the strict sense. There is little of subjectivity in its finished 
artistic execution, and the lyric or elegiac mood does not 
predominate; but the unmistakable warmth of its expression of 
rich and earnest emotion redeems the banality of the theme 
and makes the poem almost lyrical in effect. The wonderful 
spell of language and the stately-moving music of the Manda- 
lrranta metre very well suit its picturesque and melancholy 
recollection of tender love. We can characterise the Megha- 
diiia as a highly poetical expression of the mood of reminiscent 
love in the presence of suffering. This theme reappears in 
Kalidasa’s other poems in varied situation—in Rama's recol¬ 
lective tenderness in describing to SIta the scenes of their past 
joys and sorrows over which they pass in their aerial journey 
from Lanka, and more intensely in the two lamentations of 
Aja and Rati. 

It should be noted that the ardent feeling in this poem 
is not isolated but is blended picturesquely with a great deal 
of descriptive matter, which stands in the way of regarding, 
the composition as a pure lyric. The description, however, 
is not a bare recital; for nature here is viewed through the eyes 
of a passionate lover. The intensity of his feeling is set in the 
midst of the Indian rainy season than which, as Rabindranath 
rightly remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere 
of loneliness and longing; it is also placed in the midst of 
splendid natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. 
We find, therefore, that in the earlier part of the poem the 
description of external nature is heightened throughout by an 
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intimate association with human feeling, while the picture of 
the lover’s sorrowing heart in the later part' is skilfully framed 
in the surrounding beauty of nature. 93 

A large number of attempts was made in later times to 
imitate the poem, 04 but the Megha-duta remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its 
description, nor yet as an exercise of intellect and ingenuity, but 
purely for its poetry. This small monody is no less charac¬ 
teristic of Kilidasa’s poetic powers than his more extensive 
poems which have a greater height of aim and range of delivery. 


93. This trait of utilizing nature not merely as a background of human 
emotion but also finely interweaving it in human affairs is seen 
throughout in Sanskrit literature. See S. K. De, History of Kdvya 
Literature, Calcutta University 1947, pp. 39-40. 

94. On the Duta-kavyas, see Chintaharan Chakravarti in IHQ, iii, 
pp. 273-97; S. K. De, op, at. pp. 372-75; JOR, x, p. 269 f and xiii, 
p. 23 f; J. B. Chaudhuri, Semiskrta-duta-havyetihasali, Pracya-vatf 
Series v, Calcutta 1953 (only on Duta-kavyas of Bengal). 
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THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 
Adaptations and Translations 
J ■ Jinasena’s Par^vabhyudaya (as in Pathak’s edition ). 

T = Tibetan Translation.! 

Sh= Sinhalese Paraphrase. 

N = Nemi-duta of Vikrama. 

[6lla-d. = ’Salla-duta of Caritrasundara-gani — 
some variants only are noted ]. 

Commentaries (C) 

Cv ~ Vallabhadeva’s Paisjika. 

Cs = Sarasvatltirtha’s Vidvajjananurafijini. 

Cc = Caritravardhana’s Tika. 

Cst = Sthiradeva's Balaprabodhinl. 

Cd = DasldnavartanStha’s Pradipa. 

Cm= Mallinatha’s Samjivanl. 

Cp = Purna-sarasvatTs Vidyullata. 

Cg - Sanatana-gosvamin’s Tatparya-dipika. 

Cb = Bharata-mallika’s Subodha. 

[ Occasionally readings are noted from the following 
commentaries, of which those of &a§vata and Paramesvara 
only are in print: 

Param = ParameSvara’s Sumanoramapi. 

Sar. = Saroddharini. 

Sumati = Sumativijaya’s Sugamanvaya. 

Mahima = Mahimasimha-gani’s Sukhabodhika. 

3asvata = ^aivata’s Kavipriya. 

Kalyanamalla = Kalyanamalla’s Malatl ] 

Editions (E) 

Ew = Ed. Wilson. Calcutta 1813. (2nd Ed. 1843 used). 

Eg = Ed. Gildemeister. Bonn 1841. 

Es * Ed. Stenzler. Breslau 1874. 

[The following editions with Mallinatha’s commentary ane 
also occasionally utilized: 

Ei = Ed. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1869. 



Ep = Ed. K. P. Parab. Nimay Sagar Press, Bombay, 2nd ed. 

1883. 

En = Ed. G. R. Nandargikar. Bombay 1894. 

Et = Ed. in Telugu characters. Madras 1859]. 

Foulkes = T. Foulkes’s Readings from Madras Manuscripts. 
Madras 1904. ( Occasionally noticed ). 

[ For references to Manuscripts and other Commentaries see 
•Introduction’]. 

Chowdhury = Tarapada Chowdhury’s Linguistic Aberrations in 
iKalidasa's Writings. Patna 1951. (Noticed when 
necessary ). 






snfasiwra*. 



i 


f^r^RTcrei II ? II 



mm *i*Rfatr intent 

w^n^m'SMW 5R$ Mil 


m wrft gc 

^?T3l% %t: 

5$ ft n \ n 


I —a) J,Cd. m, Es ^WOcOT^:; Cd ^TfeTOPra 5f?t qi% OTT- 
g rE %$ wf;. The text-reading is in T, Sh, Cv. c. st. p. g. b, Ew. 
g, as well as in Param, Sar. Mahima and Sumati. 

2. — c ) T, Cv SRrafo§; Cc. ra notice this reading, Cm delibera¬ 
tely refuting it j Ssasvata accepts it, but refers also to the text- 
reading. Cv remarks : 

...'I'jI'blW JKgorawfefViw$T=ifl)q but Ksemendra, 

another Kashmirian, reads H«Tfr (in Suvrtta-tilaka, ed. Kavya- 
raalfi ii, p. 52 ). 

3. — a) l Cc. d. m ; Cd t||3r. 

RlRJRf^r^rR^l°i u f «I Fflf¥c? Most Jaina and Bengali 

Commentators read %cW 0 , as well as T, Sh, Cv. st. p. g. b 
and Param. — d ) Cg notices the variant Cd cIW 

5r # qias, ®fm 






wstopR frd^PiifH i 
g ^srf#: q#wF#r ?pS 
jftcf: iftfiUgsR^i ®trck ll» II 


mMft: srrtffaT: i 



Weft f| 5nrf^fiw%^i^3 ll H u 


m 3% p?rf^ STOftw 
wft ^t W$<T *nfrr: i 
efaiM 

qi^T TOfe$r tow ll $ n 


^rwhI to otK %rt: 

iff* I 

*RPTT ^ q^«i« m q%Wlt 


II vs II 


4. — a) Cd SRJflSjsr JR^T (Cd refers also to text-reading); 
Cm refers to this reading as that of Natha ( = Daksina- 
vartanatha). Some Bengali Mss affair-. T, Sh, Ew. s -susrtsJ 
(Cst notices this variant); Cd.g. b -55T5R1*ff.— c) Eg &R#:. 
Cd <fH^- ( also Par am ). 

5. — 6 ) Cd and HTToffa-; (Cd %ffaqsfo). —d ) 

Sh, Cv. st. d. p WJfWf: ( also Param ). 

6. —a) J, Cd. p gs$55- {also Param); Foulkee §sb35-. —d) J 

span ( also Foulkes). 

— b) Some Mss spfak. 


7. 


wfc 

* 3Rt m TO^ifxi; li <s ll 

*K *K 3 ^ ^** 13 ^ «mr sif 

*PWtf ^ ^ TOi^ ?PPT: I 

JfWT^T % ¥R sr^r: II II 


m j nCTi^woft" 

wiro $§*rcnsr wtfh mm 
^: ( nt 51^ w$ Mtit ¥Tf^ (I ?° II 


— b) Sh, Cst. d. m. p. g. b, Ea 3PPER:; Param and Foulkes 
(4 Mss) as in text. Madhava in his DhStu-patha and Hara- 
datta on Ka&lca ii. 4. 72 justify the form stps^FP?: with the 
remark ertc4 WHtftt. —d ) J, Sh, Cd. p ( also Param) spf 
( for sr? ). Foulkes TOsjfafrJ:, 


After 8, the sequence of stanzas in J is: 10, 9,11,12; in 
Cv. st. 12, 9,10,11. The other sources give the sequence as 
in text. Ei regards as more logical the order 9,11,10,12. 


— b) Cv, Eg l 3n?IWtTO 5 j|i (also Kalyanamalla), Cst notices 
this variant; T, Cc. st. g. b, Ew ( Cg ), this 

reading also in Sar. Sumati and Mahima; some Mss 
^:;Cb *PFf ft mfim I® ; 5PT5Str®f,* i3*5bbh, 
dtulrl:. — c) T, Sh, Cd. p -SRq'fopncI. (also Param); Cv 
; Cg. b, Ew. g -8F?Tfcpf. —d ) Cd. p jppigw-; 
Sumati and some Mss 


— b) Some Mss. 3H%d<lMt. —c) Sh f^TRTI^T HPR thS'*itni; 
Cd. p and Param (Cd HP?# 

3AwaPd). —d) T, Cv. d (also Param) WTOOT& 
(fjasvata as well as Cst notice this variant). 



yy 


11 . 


12. 


13. 


14 . 


tT^IT ^ qftcl *THtoT: I 

mw§ toi wit*, wit** H ? ?h 


tow ftq*w pFn#g tte 
q^ - : &tt Wig i 

qj& qn§ ^rt wr q^r wfafaa 

pnft toi^n u 


trf 

** TO ^ ^t 5 # ^q^ i 
to: to: tof^ 'K W *Rl# qsr 
#T: #r: ito w sto II ^ II 
a£: ^ 5C& TO1# 


%gii«itoqto wnft: i 
ftfroni qft qRWfe^T^HII h 


— a) T, Sh, Cst. g. b, Ew. g. s gfej^teflcmt (also SSr 
Mahima, Sumati and Kalyanamalla); Cv ^irSfe-siPra^; Cd 
gf^fetn^rt —b ) Foulkes Wlg^,—c ) See Chowdhury §20. 
—c) J, Cm. p. g. b, Ew.g ¥RrfrT WRflt ( Cc notices this reading); 
the text-reading in T, Sh, Cv. c. st. d, Es. 


—a) J,Cd. g. b ttp! m 33. Cv. -WT! 3 f& —b) Foulkes 
Some Mss transp. rT^J and 5j«5?. J, Sh, Cd. p and Param 
^N% SR*R4 (Cd. p and Param 4TR-).—d). T, N,Cc. d. 
m. p #qgR (also SSr. and Mahima; S!Ia-d. as in text); 
the reading of Cst and Param not clear. 


—a) Cd sfo Ew 31 ^ —6)Sh, Cc. g. b, 
Ew. g. s. SstxSPT: ( also Kalyanamalla ).—d) T, Sh qf^. Cv 
Cd a#T %%?f:; Cm q5f%W 

(there is no reference to this story in any other 
commentary, early or late ). 





fa ^ 

*$K^(far ^ W: II II 


^nfa fffasftfci |R«=prihR|: 

a fvfs ^-.r. _ _*n_^ A_ . _. _ , 





l^pnjsr c5§?Tft% faftifa II n 


$n$ ^ 

i 

._.. mm 

511% ffa %r. ® II ?vs II 



15. — a) J Cd 5»83%j ^m^—b ) Cv (onthis 

form see Pathak, p. 78 ).— c ) T, Cg. b, Ew. g 8TITO& ( also 
Kalyanamalla ). 

16. —a ) T, Cv. d. m. p, Es ■3%5raRfi : r|: ( also Parana ).— o ) Sh, 

Cv. d. m. p. g. b -gtfif Some Mss srS. Cv fTRSJIlt ^ 
( ~ ‘ an alluvial plateau ’-Stein ); Cs. d. p Jfl553p?PJ$I5sfog?T- 
wrrawi; CmqR5T[M^r^f, IfiSSlPig^Rl: Sar. tu^lfaqR 

srS 1 m 5^. —d ) Cv SRsR I#; Cst agpiq ( or jprr) 
( for Bfsr ggj#: ). Cg. b, Ew The incomplete 

Ms of Cs (BORI no. 442 of 1887-91 ) begins with this 
stanza, on folio 5a, the first fifteen stanzas being lost on 
missing folios. 

17. — a) Cd — d) Cd. p cRtw: (also Parana ). 

T ( after 17 ), Cg, Ew ( after 18), Cb (after 16) insert, and N, 
isOa-d. (after 17) utilise: 



as 





*P# ?TO m fR p: ^WTFi: II ?<S II 


fe^TT RfrRTO3P>f^ 38^ 
t 4 c M: I 

Rfe^tfcl feRciT TO II ^ 'I 



3mm *r^i i 


SRJRlt RR §3fe Rife: 

fe: RRft t|3>l: #n II 3° 11 


( Continued from page 45 ) 
*1 


^T vTT faiRfl SRf# WM: I 

aiknVi qwtefw ?ki*WiSf 

wsm: qw5f^ MftWll<»JlSR^5ll 


Cv indudes it (after 17) but believes it to be spurious and 
remarks: qflifcj+lA *®|# f^t, where prefers to 

17. Sasvata indudes it, but remarks: aTM&Rifil * 

[ variants: a ) Cv ansRgSs. — d ) N, 6ila- 
d., Cg. b, Ew . 


18. — b ) Sh, Cd. p g^uftyijuf ( also Param )j Cs —d ) 

N 


19. —a ) J rtfwP^c^l by transp. — b) Cs. c. st. b, Ew. g. s 

dRfelW( also Param ). Some Mss. ygdWfcf: — c) Cst f^$&if- 


20. — a) Sumaliand some Mss &) Cv, Eg sp^jpjg-. 



yvs 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 


?|T 

^F^^TRWFT =qtefi: 

mm& ir? ii 

3<qwft ptfq g% *rfcrcr*r f^rrat: 

$i3%q q# i 

lpq#: wl; ^FRto %p: 

JI^lH: WTft *RPFpT$ II ** «» 

qFl^Rtq^TlcR: ^ct%: ^rf#- 

*Fqra% 


—- c ) Cs. d. m gjjticjKiH^cr-; Cm ^TR^feld qia: ^refferfSra- 
f^ojr ( This view is criticised in Ei). -d ) The word *TRsF occurs 
■in two places in ^akuntala in the sense of the deer. Some Mss 
After 21, T, Sh, Cs. c. g. b, Ew insert, and N, 
Slla-d. utilise: 


* 2 


^%p: <#1W?T «RTO I 

dWlttM 

^tc=Rpnf^ u 


Cm includes it but regards it as interpolated, remarking: 
stf^fiEWfa 5JtlWRt [ variants : a ) T, Cc. g. b, Ew. g -sjfWTClFf. 
~d) N, 3ila-d. Cs. c ytaiviift ]. 

— c) Bhoja’s Sarasvati-k, y^Ri^:. T, Cv wwl:.— d) Some 
Mss s^sp Cp sRsrfffricr qis:.... Foulkes 

WWl2i JRg. 

-b) Cg.^ b, Ew. g — c) Cv. g. b, Ey ^gjhOT Rurftt- 

if cToSJ^^RWSc'TOT SWSFf xiRwin 
( See Chowdhury § 19 ). 





M % wreff 

ii^r m ^ i 

<fRfoiwftcrp*i ire# ^15 w- 

anp$ 5 ^ «# n w II 



frsrrotft- 



1 


$m$ w# Rr^##rtR[ i) v\ 11 


- — _. f\ fs - - fs ^ 

N^TRfl I^PRjwRsTRTIm WN - 





aWKMIWlftte g^teRRii II 

24. —b ) Cv. s. c. d. m, Eg. s 4**f'W *(Cf. 34 d) ; T, Sh 

Cg. b/ Ew 4wWRur^ ( also Param.) j Foullces ^^3^. 
The text-reading as such is given by J. Cg reads and 
notices the text-reading 55®F.— c) J T, Cg. b, Ew. 

g. s ^ (Cg. b aw) pf; Cs. m Fn$ 2 ?^; Foulkes 
( also as in text).— d ) J, Sh, Cp 


25. — a) J fcsnfofiHt:. Cv ftWTCH: JUn^Sf:; but Cm 

defends the form (see Pathak’s remarks on this, p. 83; 
Chowdhury § 7 ).—b ) Cp 55^5®?!; Cv ^g:. 


—a) Cg,Ew. g.s 2HH^-;Cst.bW$-(also^a^vata,Kaly§na- 
malla, J$Sr. and Mahima), said to be the name of a river. 
Cm: ^ !PF£. ( J, Cd. p - tffcsiRt 

Rfts^rf.-c) Cb, Ew. g. —sfstf ^RT-( also Mahima). Cb: *5*1% 

d ) n sRKWcnn-. 



TO T^\ ^ TOP 5|i^lcfWlTl<rai 
m ^r^pn: i 




II ^ II 


f^W. # 

^torRiir wffl %^r I f5$$ u it 
crrcter 

fpn i 

flfaM ^ W te^WfT squrt 

w! ^ II II 

— a) Cd. p q=2n^ ¥R3 *r; Foulkes q^TRcR^^ or 
=ET »PRP. Some Mss 3fR$*tf. ~b ) Cs. d. g, Ew ( also Param ) 
fn =st ^: ( Cs ).—c ) T, Sh, Cg, b, Ew. g. s 

-^Wfe: J, Et epf (for 5f5f). Foulkes ?[5f ^Jsnwrf.— d) 
J, Cd fW (also Param and Et); Foulkes arflarat 

sN^s w : * 

—a ) Cp some Mss -^if&Rt 0 Cf. Vikram. iv. 28.— 

c ) Cc. g. b, Ew. g. TOTWRlt ( also Sar. and Mahima). —d )■ 
Sila-d., Sar; Ew aflir JPff?; some Comm, and Mss sn^iwf-. 

— a) Cv -gfostf. Sh, Cm HyRwtiMtfltiW ; Some Mss -sfesf *& 
sjf^f; Cs. d, Et -qfegr qi c^cW. Cm gnM 'TCTlfapJ 
fogffor jRFRiir swift 3 Rfs#t ^ g 

■pf# ^RcFg^riTi^pf 85 % • this apparently refers to the critidsm 
of Cd. s in similar terms. But there is a river named Sindhu 
in Central India, see Nandargikar p. 32, Vidyasagar p. 116 
and Pathak p. 84; identified with Kala Sindh which flows 
into the Chambal. Cv. f?Fg. — b ) Cv TFfSsJPrf. Cg. b, Ew. g 
( also Param ); some Mss — c ) Eg and some 

Mss ^SgvpTf^flWFIT (Ei remarks on this; SRJVFlfe 


Mi 4 



Ho 


30. 


31. 



$ sftf^nsr form, 
tf WIT 

5T%: fo: 

#fcr mmti 

i 

m #rf ^ gwrftwi^ 

terrai & sn$iHi$«rc n W 11 

— a) Cg. b, Ew HRPF# and -Profit. Cb and Sadvala: 
%&h MRPRfrtvtlct tRSfcr.— b) J, Sh, Cp 3W-«) Some Mss 
^rreTO5%.— d-) J, Cd. p Ijcfffor ( also Param). 

— a ) Sh, Cs. st. p, Ew. g ( also Parama and Mahima ) 

( Cst. p also notice text-reading).— b ) Sh ac^Stf-. Some 
Mss ^for- Cf. ■*|l 4 'bK' Kumara viii. 25d.— c) 

Cb cfW.—cd) Some Mss in Foulkes transpose qsf ^t°lt and 
toPTltl:. Some Mss %U. After 31, J, Cs insert the following 
verse: 

* 3 SKifaeiJ qoERMfS5f Sp% 

t*i d#r m- • 

f%55 W=fW^ 

%TpWfT# «Rt «PT II 

J continues: Cs (after 33 ) inserts: 

* 4 

Cm includes these verses ( as well as h 9 ) but transposes them 
and regards them as interpolated with the remark: S^nri: 5#- 
s^iPOT^f. Cs. c also include * 9 consecutively after 
* 3 and * 4. Cst. includes * 4 but remarks: 

N and Jsila-d. utilise (after 33 ) * 3 and * 4, but like 
Cm transpose diem. After 30, Mahima inserts these verses 
thus: * 4, * 9, 31, * 3. [ variants: * 3 — c ) Some Mss 5 f 55 - or 
— d) Some^Mss Ptp# (for ) and cl$f4$q: ( for 
^g*T^r:). * 4 — a ) J Cs 31 %^. — c ) Some Mss sjpjf 

Are emeralds a product of the sea, as described in *4? 



HI 


32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 



to irit |l II 

*f$: IT%: TO tow: 

g&q qitopqpt^r ^rto^r i 



*qto % qqtoq qitoft w-*i 

W5H tof q^cfRf< || II 


^qi^qqt TO 
qito^ <qfq 


t: ^k^Wr: I 


II 3^ II 


— a) Cv (also Suraati and Mahima ).~b) T, Sh, 

Cs. st. m. p. g. b, Ew. g -^ciflqiR:. — c) Cd. m, Es aw^ 
5 j%«n:. — d) J, Sh, N, Cs. st. ( 6 lla-d.) J?|^l ^ (Cd notices 
this variant) 5 T. Cg. b, Ew. g c^T^T ^ (also Kalyanamalla ) j 
Cc. p ^fi (also Param); Cd, Et q«F£ 3 $$; Cm, Es 
5 R$J q*?FI .; Foulkes #jjf & 5 some Mss g'rfqi %e( or X0 %Tf. 
—a ) Sh, Cv 5313* (also Param ). —5) J, Sh, Cs. c. st. m, 

Es xpjfpsrc^j; T substitutes c) Some Mss qrateitf. 

—d ) Sh, Cd -#£[fift?r-( ^Ssvata accepts this reading); Cp. 
g. b, Ew ( Param, shorter recension ) ( Cg. b ST^Rf = 

3TsqRT5B;Cp%W = fil?ci). 

—b) T, Cv. s. st. g. b, Ew. g ap^fr ( Cs sp^f srf&jwlvf ); 
Sh ST^f.— d ) Eg and some Mss 3TFF5fpnt. 


— a) Sh, Cm qKRn%:. —b ) Some Mss and tFFdWH. 

— d) Cv. s. d. p. Ew. g 3TW(^f^T ( also Param). 



Jiftorcrato; ^th: i 


3tor s* 

eto&rprr ll 


irto^rr wrat tori ^ ^ 

^5l3t% tofa^ Spjfotftato I 
tKIfRT #M 

atiWitoipitt *n st Hj^rrero ll Vs ii 



to *# Mtototoi^n i 


*Rl*Rt 


H 


3ttofl% WRT^ ton ^toRT 
to ^ spiftto ^ toswi^ i 
5r^w ^s^tosft i| ton; 
5R*nf^R3fr 1) ll 

— b) Cb gpT tN:. Cs R=hI^^lH(-(also Sar. Sumati and Mahi 
ma). Sh, Cg. b. Ew. g. s-srsfl-.—c ) T, Sh, Cs. st. m. g. b, Ew. 
g — d ) Cp sii'vil^C Rsifird-( also Slla-d.). See Cm on 

the un-Paainian formation sg^ife; also Chowdhury § 25. 

—a ) Ew 33T c) Sh, Cv. s. st, Ew. g ^?1®RT ( also 
Param ). T, Cg, Ew-fW^W^I ( Cb notices this reading ). Cf 
Vikramorvaslya iv. 1 $fjfc5TCI ?W d) 

Some Mss -f^tf (for ). J, Cd. g. b, Ew ( also Param ) 

—a) Sh ctW: (Cf 41 a). Cg. b, Ew. g-q^tft.— c) Cp 

by transp. 


■c ) Cst, Param and some Mss WffW I d, 





^ 5(^P3; | 

Wi: ^5^^F#r 3 %ft- 

I) tfo II 


d'Wl: 5j‘IH s n^MT€ 

prr ^ stop i 

WTFT ?t Wifi 3% WTFR3 *nfa 
flcrf^rd f^fcFf^HT %| S*$: II tf? II 


stfl^dW rE erfoift; 'ftror: i 


«#mte 


II ttt ll 


3«rraft: hwi i 

«cra#rt ^pt- 
pttM 1 ^ 3 % sip ^ &sp n \?\ 11 



40. — c) Cv 5130^:.—rf ) T ^Ff{^ ^-. Some Mss W«t-. 

41. —b) Sh, Cd. m ^rr ^.—<2) Some Mss 55^rf^#. Cv. st g. 
b, Ew. g. gRW'Jt^T (also Kalyfinamalla; Sar. notices this 

' reading; also does Foulkes); N, Cs. c f^ps® (also SSr. 
Mahima, Sumati and £ila-d.), Cb notices this reading. Cc. 
notices text-reading also; Param as in text. 

42. —ct) T, Sh, Cv. g. b, Ew. g -•*&%«[:. —b) J -srfSfcWlft; 
Param ^?I§vr. —d) J,Cc. p. g. b, Et sft# 5l?f: j some Mss 

«ng:. Cb, Ew. g W^fJWlf. 


43. —b ) Sh, Cp 5^: gig 9mi. —c) Sar. and some Mss TOffat 

^ft. 



w=i b r*^ 


i^ TcR^ w mftw- 
^tq^f # >#raT si v\ a 

srg?^ suifft wM 

cRqT: M - : ?pft cl3 I 

»iwRRt ^raicM ^t- 
^ stri^^ ^ ii H 


<ng3$ m HRRd^iR^n 



II «V3 (I 


44. —aft) T *Rtitg5{: 5ffm. —b ) Cv §5^. Cv ; Cs. 

c. d. p. (also Par am); some Mss °^T{$; Kalylnamalla 

fWSn^f^ 713:5 V&gbhata in his Aiatpkara-tilaka reads 
f^RK555Tlftr; text-reading noticed by Cs. c. — c) T, Cg. b* 
Ew. g-WP^3 (Ew and SaSvata w '^n^:) 

45. — a) Cv SJFCT^ i ,K c r j ijJ7 (3asvata and Sumati accept this 
reading w ith iff) ; Cp 7T 713: —b) T, Cg. b, Ew. g 
some Mss ^trfi: or 

46. —a ) Cd. p,^Et —b ) Some Mss ^j, ' ^ T ff .—c) Sh, Cv. s. 

c. st 3jrnW7j|; some Mss “Tprff. 


47. — b) Sh 3lRR|=t*iar- —c) Cb, Ew -sftwjTt. 





WRcf 3TTOW1W 

«3RiFrf ta^t$sr *TF#PRI 



II II 



siw$ m i 

f^T cflSFrfWFT 3*R TO*#IT- 

vfm ^t|#r iw ii v<l ir 


«fWIK^[^c5 
silt: qRi TO ^W i ^Hql^ i 
3T ftl#T ^5 



II V II 


mv «nt ^ 

M$m SrcR WT5 #cl% WTCT ^T 
WI^I^H^Idq^l^q^lIqTRI II i) 

48. — a) J, Cd. m, Es «(«f7^sr (also Param); Foulkes as in 
text. — d ) T, N, Cv. p. g. b, Ew. g sparfq^; J, Sh, Cs. c. 
d. m, Es ( ^ila-d.) as in text. 

49. —a) Some Mss 5E5i.— b) J, Sh, Cd sPf^DR. ( also 

Param ).— c) J. Cb, Eg STT^TWif. Cv #RJ.— d) Cv SRPFTSS:. 
Sh, N, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g. s. See Chowdhury § 39. 

50. —c ) Ew SR!-; Cb Cd s^f si^Ewi; Cp 

^fe". Ew. g fajita; some Mss 

51. —a) T, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g <$^RF*sf| (Cv f?illfVl ).—a ) 
T, Ew W^i: 5 some Mss WP^TT. Sh, Cd. m. p, Ew. s 
ST-WI^I.— d) Cv a^n^ra-; some Mss Stgfc. T, Cs_ 
st. g. b, Ew -^Pl^snfiRM. N ari^RRn. Cf. Raghu 0 vi. 48. 



sn#M 

^ 51WP^ SIFT ’fW 3^ 5 1 
qe^qsq?W£H^ TT^T ^ f^Wt 
gtvit n H3 II 


q ^ srcft 

?^r: i 

3it#T swtes enftwra#- 



: *fad iWIRH ^ II 


^ ^t 5tfisqf^rai?TT! ^IfW 


^ m ^ ^ 'T^fR^ fl®S3raFPTO H H» II 


52. — d) Cv #Kt W 'Cd. g. b. gttf Sftot ( also Param); Cb 

notices text-reading . Et f^RT-; some Mss- 


•53. —a) Some Mss sn4l'<=^ or ^i#. Cb--. —6) Cg. b 
Ew. g =3^SISjf?[cr- ( also KalyanamaUa). 

54. —ctb) J, Sh, Cs, c. d. m. p, Es ^ (Sh 

WfPFTlW) SRfFPT tify=FQMiI^4 (Sh, EsJf^fH j also KalyanamaUa 
and Sumati) gtrf§[ ?Rvn 55W%^RT (also Param); Cb notices 
this reading. Cv.WRSPT and Some Mss 55W?^:. The text-reading 
for these Padas is given by T, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g.—c ) J, Sh, 
Cs c. d. m. p- ffOTRfl=r##T, (also Param); Cc notices the text- 
reading which is given also by Sar. and Sumati j Cb notes the 
variant -siiNdW'ftpiR — 1d ) J> Sh, Op %qf n ^g: ( also Param ). 
.Sh, Cd. p qRwW ( also Param ). 





cjsr ^ 


#n: i 


q^Rts^f fiW"W(^ TOM: II HH II 


#w #tmt: 

« fafflr. I 

WWf ?t g^ ^r ^r $3 ®rfc: w- 
Jig q&qta Mft wm ii H5 n 



sfasrt i 



mm q^t q|^wgsra#r Mr. ll ^ n 


55. —6 ) Sh 3W®; Cd. m, Ew. g. s mf^f° ; Cg. b &ri$&°.—c) 
T, Cg. b, Ew. g tgg^T.— d ). J, T, Sh, Cs. d. in. p 3#T®F% 

( Cc notices this variant); N, Cc ( also £lla-d. and Kalyana- 
malla) ; Text-reading in Cv. g. b, Ew. g. s ( Ei sjq^ 

713: ^n#?RC., y%: 3 W7' 

iT#^ ^rfa^Rt). Some Mss g<W3- (this variant is also 
noticed by Param, who reads f^JX3J°TO?“ )• 

56. — b ) Cc. d. m ; Cm notices the text-reading.— c ) Sh, 

Cc. m f^l3*;cf. Cdg?7f7 (alsoParam). Cv mzfflg.—d )T, Sh, 
N, Cs. c. st. m. p. g. b, Ew. g. s cfsf ?PT7: (Cd notices 
this as well as the text-reading ); Cd J text-reading 

in J, Cv, Param. 


.57. —a ) Some Mss 3W.—c) J ; Cv f^Tfvra^:.— d) 

Some Ms qi<RT# «#-. J ; Cd.p (also 

Param). N ! 



W' I 

srf^i% ^frsrfqr to to 4 
W$W' ^tolfar SWOTICRH II V H 

< 3 $ cR71$ 

m i 

sft<3ro& *tM- 

W sft toi#t n w u 

to crto^nto apr 
tot% *tR ^ trft i 

qffaRFCT R<tof5: 

m <^pre4wWi3 H 5° H 

58. — b ) Some Mss ^SRlWraf*)'-.—c ) Sh, Ew g#S^pf:. Some Mss 

f§JT^ra|:. Foulkes 5^qtSsf: %Rt: %.— d) J, Sh, Cd. m. p 
(Sila-d) aRrf^ri^; Cv 5(1%f^fHW; text-reading in T, N, Cs. 
c. st. g. b, Ew. g. s ( also Sar., Sumali, Mahima and Kalyana- 
malla); it accounts best for the variants. Cf. alternative rea¬ 
dings and afalM in Stanza 503 of Kavindra-vacana 

(ed. Thomas, Calcutta 1911, p. 157). The question really is 
whether temporal or spatial accumulation is meant. 

59. — b ) J, Cd. p - fg^Jt^T - (also Param). -c ) T, Sh, Cd. st.m. p. 
b, Ew. s 5tf¥n^: (also Param ); the text-reading is noticed by 
Cb as a variant, but iaaSvata says: ^TfaffteWtlS 

60. —a) J Sh, Cs ; Cv. st. tf&. — b) Cst. m.p.g.b 

(also Param) i?!rcfa(. ( Cp notices text-reading ). — c ) Cd. p 

Foulkes VRSfl Some Mss Cv 

-sratspjp .—d ) T, Cst. g. b, Ew. g. s $4 Hc 4 1 as in text) j 

Cd Cv. g^TT^-. J, Sh, N, Cs. d. m. p ( also Param 

and &la-d .)l p Jgpi^^w pwi4t ( J. ); Cst and 

some Mss Some Mss-^q^fndfuiR. 





61 


62. 


63. 




v — 

mb %@RcRr # ^fes^r ^ m- 
sflsister: n 5? ii 


^Rt5T5f# efos 


= 5 3FTTte #5^ 11 $R II 

cRteW 5FT^R §3 ^SWT$$3T 
^ ^ ?|T ^ i 

qT $1% 

pnsn^iteics^ ii 53 n 


—fl) Cv s ri^fe^& KiWS&ai^; Cst and somelMssffssJl (* ^ 
Sar.) (Cst ) #9.—&) Some Mss gsJt #^:- J 

jrfq; rR by transp. — c ) Some Mss eofe^WK— d ) Some Mss 
9WG#i". or °5figW. J, T, Sh, N, Cs ; Cst, Sar. 

'l^cPfi'WPKH:; some Mss qfta:. On these forms see 
Pathakp. 98. 

Ei considers this st. interpolated, —a) Et en^Tffi:. — b ) J, T, 
Sh, Cs. m 3RFR. T. Cc.st. d. m. p. g. b. Ew. g. s. ^.<McKr4 j J. Cv, 
s, Et and Mahima as in text.— ‘c ) J, Sh, Cst. d. m. p g^Rwg 
(cp ^ 1 ^ 4 ) E rift". (J, Sh, Cst. p, Et ai&'wft 

RSfTch); T, Cv. s. c. g. b, Ew. g. s. give the text reading.— d) 
Some Mss T,jCg. b, Ew. g. s. 

J. Sh, N, Cd. m. p (also’Par am and Sila- d). 

Cv $$$■: q%rt. 

—a ) "Cv-^i^t.—b) Some Mss sqtTRtfeC,.—c) T, Sh, Cs. c.st. d. 
p.g. b, Ew. g. s. also Paramf^t:. (Text-readinginJ,Cv. m). 


N. B. The division into Purva- and Uttara-meghaishere made 
by some commentators and manuscripts, and is now convention¬ 
ally accepted; but it is somewhat arbitrary and is not found 
in the early commentaries of Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva, 
nor in Jinasena's text. 



stafto terra 
tew i 

stWKito q^r II W ll 

to toRTOST MPlclTOFWfo l 
tel q wgte *w ll ^ u 

—6 ) Cs.d Cd. p 51 |cTJJW- . J, Cd.p l^wsN^. 

After 64, the sequence of stanzas 65-72 is as follows : in J 67, 
70, *6, *5, 65, 66, 69, 68, *7, *8, *9, *10, 71,72;inT,Cg.b, 
Ew. g 65, 66, 70, 69, 68, 67, 71, 72 ; in Sh 65, *5, *6, 66, *7, 
69, 68, 67, *8, 70, 71, *10, 72 ; in N *9, *6, 65, 66, 67, 68, 

69, *8, *5, *7, *10, 70, 71, 72; in 6ila-d. 65, *9, *6, 66, 70, 

69, *5, *8, 68, *7, 67, *10, 71, 72 ', in Cv. st as in text; in Cb 
65, *6, 66, *7, 69, 70, 68, *5, 67, *8, 71, *10, 72 ; in Cd.p 
(which omit 70) 65, 66, 69, 68, 67, 71, 72 (also Parana); in 
Cm 65, 66, *7, 69, 68, 67, *8, 70, 71, *10, 72 ; in Es 65, 66, 
69, 68, 67, 70, 71, 72. 

— a ) J, Cs. c. d. m sj55%; Cp. SR5=BI. Cs. c—Cd 
j Cp . Cd criticises the text reading as sums, 

which Cm disputes. Cs also notices text-reading as a variant. 
Sar., Sumati and Mahima as in text.—& ) Cv. st ^vpRjcf-. Cd. 

sft.— c ) T, Ew $ Cm — d ) Ew 
J ( after * 6), Sh (after 65 ), Cs (after 68 ) tinsert, and N 
utilises ( after * 8 ): 

Plw4 c m I 

Sh continues; J (after 70), Cs (after65) insert and N 
utilises ( after * 9 ) : 



5R%; si^fr^s (l ^ ll 



i^f^ciT i 


sjfeqftr (i $vs h 

(C ontd. from page 60 ) 

<* 6 SfpF^tosf •W’TO'R^ 2f5f 

stNot: ^M3n^#rai«9ra: i 


®cRIffT *T ? 3® spft &Rr < H 3 fe f II 
Cc includes only * 6. Cm includes. 1 and comments on these 
verses but pronounces them to be interpolated («togar 
affann). d- utilises *6 ( after *9 ) and *5 ( after 
69 ). [variants : *5.-J f^CTlc^i -. Sar. JJFT 

itci^pr:-* -*6.- J ^ifr^ ?r *m ^ ]. 

06. — a) Sh f^-; Cb ... 5^rra^% %fef,— b ) Sh, Cd. m. 

Ew. s-?felP^-( also Sar. ); Cp-5sT%Fg-( also Param ). 
-c) T, Cg. b, Ew. g. s tfcTRf. Cp and Param- sqjct.—d) J -*3% 
qgi Hereafter Cg does not explain or meagrely explains 68, 
70, 71, 73-78, 81, 84, 86-89,94, 95, 98,100-2, * 13, 103-4, 
106-7, 109, * 14,’111 as they are said to be easy ( ; 

hence Cg’s readings of these stanzas cannot be always 
determined. 

J (after 68), Sh, Cs. c. m( after 66 ) insert and N (after *5 ), 
Sila-d. ( after 68 ) utilize : 

* 7 $°wn 

; ®pp?i wiftaNr. i 


^WK4i o jffqi > jpr ^ ii 

[variants : — a) Cs b ) J ]. 

—a) T, Cv. c. st. m, Eg. ; Sh 

ff l f&gdW i'; some Mss — b) Gst and Sar. 


07. 



mwm ^ m ^nl- 

^ li n 


TO: f^| | 

TO *^faT- ' 

^?HT ^ t^KPTT =#i% II ^ II 


Contd. from page 61 ) 


?p5f5fl5!Rv5T^i: (Cs notices this reading ).— c ) Some Mss 
J ; T, Sh, Cs. c. st. m. d. p. ; 

Cg, Ew. g SfaslPFSn^: ( also Stir, and Kalyanamalla); Cb, Es 
qtf^ri^ 0 ; some Mss 5q%n^° ", text-reading in Cv, which 
explains the variants. J (after * 7), Sh, Cs. m ( after 67) 
insert and N (after 69 ), Sita-d. (after *5 ) utilise : 

* 8 8TgMRt'4f^«PT: Jt?9t V?5<ms- 

4dl<SMl ‘N&wi c h[|J|'lf II 

[ variants : —a ) Cs aT^far^R-. — d ) N, Cs srsiqpr; 
Sila-d. ; some Mss sfftWTI ]. 

68. — a) Some Mss q sihfan ; T, Cb, Ew % ffiqhfl ST-. Sh. Cp -^:. ( also 

Param). -b) J, T, Cg. b (Cf. 95a ) ( Cm. in Ei, Et 

has this reading!); Cv, Eg. s (Cb notices this reading); 

Ew ; text-reading in Sh, Cs, c. st. d. m. p (also Sar.). 

— c ) Cm Cs. d. p ( also Param and Sumali); 

Cm, Es d ) Cp «£rl$RT-. Cv -ftgui jsome Mss 

69. —a ) Cv. p -sp#*5pr-. J, Sh, Cs. d. m. p m l^lWlt (also 

Param). —b ) J, Sh, Cst. d. m. p, Es sfjif OTIrf (also Param); 
some Mss ETR: WR.-C) (Cs. d f^fra(Cs )*rfJipwFt. 
Cg. b, Ew. g. at%^n?ri^.— d) Shf^g SifelT ; Cv. st; 
6ila-d. R'+i^iiR.d: ; some Mss ^ 55 :Slfe. 



70. 




TO# 


iixhMi§: 

TOt *T& 



II V9o || 


* m \ It *ittor 

^ q# toto; to^i 
^jprfeppft: 

te II vs? II 


—Cd. p and Parame^vara omit this stanza. Ei considers it 
interpolated. —a ) Some Mss JlctlcOTtraC;— b) Cv. c. b ; 
Ew. g o: ^: (noticed by Cb as a variant); Cs jgFT^JPP. Cst 
Tip^t: (notices text-reading also). Cb, Ew. g 'FPFFTcH:; Cs and 
some Mss -fq^rfas?. — c) Cv. c. st y^ltSFT^crft^:; Cs 
gWtfJTSdwRW" 5 Mahima Mahima also 

notices the alternative reading ( which 

is accepted by Sumati ), as well a9 the text-reading. Sh, 
Cm, Ew. g. s ^R'rforcfej??-; Cb Sh*r-rR<Rl^- (Cb defends 
this reading from the attack of Brhaspati); some Mss 

and Cst notices the 



-. S5r. remarks: JfxfifSWFraft- 


TI3:, gWP3: 




«n3RRFU 


J continues ( after *8 ); Cs. c insert ( after 31) j N ( after 
64 ) and fSila-d. (after 65 ) utilise: 

*9 W-|R [ m 

' ■ 5I^Trr I 




Cm includes tins verse in continuation of *3- *4 ( see above 
under 31) but considers it to be interpolated. [ variant: 
-a) Cs Et (Sar. g^Rqw). -b) Some Mss 

ifiapri: ] • 


—fl)Some Mss 5|T ^-b ) Cd wwft HER. W — c) J. 
Cs. c. b, Et g^vrw. -d ) T, Cb, Ew. g 


71. 





OTlTt 

prkpft: ^fcrt ^ 

tokr?sj; H ^ li 


*rrft 



tt: ^rr Wi#! i 

pro$t to 

*r TO^^^rraft im m'* u ^ it 


( Co«W. from page 68 ) 


72. 


73. 


J ( after *8), Sh, Cs. m (after 71) insert and N (after *7), 
&la-d. (after 670 utilise: 

*10 TOffer Jig 

aMfljfl qg f ^TidL 1 

55R3im ^ jjw- 

*fot: WNHMtfPWffl WTOff: U 

[variants: b) J ; some Mss cd) J =q ^ ] 

-a ) Ew ®raFTR. Cv. c. d. m. p. b, Es -^ggeftor. (Cv. q^RRf: 

but Taltvabodhini on Sidhanta-Kaumudi (on ii. 3.31) 
remarks on this passage: latR&lcilud.— dtOT-WlFilfawr 

Cm wrf^MEt q& afftStfrt fqRW 

gtffaRt 1 Cb SSIfrftStffl q£ ^ 

qgsft I Sar., Sumati, Mahima, Parame£vara and Kalyapamalla 
as in text; so also RSjaiekhara in Kavyamimanisa. The 
masculine gender of sg$ is justified by quoting Amara-ko^a 
— b ) J, Cd. p rPfro g:; T, Sh, Cs. c.st.m. 
g. b, Ew. g. s. (also Parana) g^qfcT3*j: (Mahima as in text). 
-c) Cv. d. m aw\qp%. J 'Tl^cf: qjRRt by transp. —d ) Some 
Mss - 


-6) J,Sh, Cd. p ; Cs. c. st. m. b, Ew. s 

(also Sar.). J, T, Cs. c. st. m, Es fwqqs#:; some Mss «M«bWk 
and J, Sh, Cd. p (or%jf) (also Param). 

-c) Cp -d) Sh, N, Cc. m. d, Es JTRMfct (Cm 

);someMssft'3Mf%. Some Mss 


S3W& J SR f5IT:. 



t^T ffct 3 % ^cTCU «hltft u l 
foefarc^RcMfecl *tf <#F wtfn It W If 


%^nc«ri=r 3 iR 
JRra^t i^»#fMtw 5 Pr i 
w> w?m& m w ^nroftef 

jn& mu m t \\ *>\ ii 


3T& ^RPTT ^ 

wm$ f^rcrfarft tens: ip:: 11 n 


74. —a ) Cv, Ew JRWtfft. J, Sh, Cs. c. d. p. (also Param) 

(text-reading also noticed by Cc); Cv ffrf^RT 0 .-?-Z>) T,Ew. g 
-%Jf: j Sh and some Mss -^fcT-.—d) J-^fet-. 

Param-^fferafef. 

75 —a)T, Cs.g. b, Ew ) Cb, Ew. g Wif:. T, Cb, 

Ew fWfi; Cst. m §Wfi.— d) Sh <*F5c^ (also 6ila-d.). J 
|lfa[-; Cd. p. - (also Param). J transposes 75-78 and 
79-81. 


76. —J)Cv ^ sfSft.—c) Sh, Cs. c, d. m gfflMsMj-; Foulkes. 

( 2 Mss ) as in text. (Cv f?isrf<& STzfft: SWK^':, sifted 

; Cp f*RJf; Cd ;Cc 

: T|3:; Cb filSTf^frf 4WK 

gnfeft 3^T- 5l%n ; Cs also notices and justifies the 
textrreading; Dhvanyaloka reads as in text). J, Ew ^RPJT 
sflSftf by transp. Some Mss (Sar. and 

Mahima notice this reading; obviously it is an emendation ). 

M—5 









SKfoR* 5lf# ^ E|T I 

8JFWT ^ 

3?lW 3 ^ art $*# WTCftWS; II ^9 II 


m\ m #iw^t: 
srwftt ^rarff faro i 

II *c il 


flFft ^TlffT fte^RI 'iN# 
to f^Rif^r: i 

m <& sfisi^r qrg: h ^ n 


77. 


78. 


79. 


—a) Some Mss jrRj ft{^:. Cv sejto«3%rj Cs •a^SfRTCC.. 
Cd ae^I%: %Rw5^f.—c) T, Cb, Ew. g. s 

JRf^pf ( also Kalyapamalla ). 


—a) T, Cb, Ew. g. s fl^rfen^:— i) Cd tPRffift.— c) 
Sharf^VRR-,— d) Some Mss-f^R-. 

—a) J, Cd. m, Es totowi5 Sar. gives the variant sito*- 
33RT. The text-reading is given by T, Sh, Cv. c. st. p. b, Ew. 
The phrase is found in Rftmayana (Bom. ed) 3. 46.17: *RT: 
toftw qpiu w«uw«r • [ Cv to’t*to i Cs 

toto *m -, gg^gg r <# toirfa 

3ltoMq!55RT JTW-1 Cp totl WWll^ Elftwi feKRRat- 
v > I#R4 tot fijRfit laip-: I Cb (Cg 

similar): tore^Rf^n^Rf iFIT 1 tot SSH# R tot 

tosw ssCijSsftg towft srf&M- 

fto^; ton ®rtotonr vro w* m • m vwNt 
SPWWt Cc totlPi ifl toWfr q*RF qw: SM 3. Cv. 
b, Eg-ftorq^.—6) Cv-sfalSMb Cs. c. d qi ; 

so me M ss -fRuflsltot .—& ) Et and some Mss cRP%. J 
T, Cb, Ew ari^q. J transposes 79-81 and 75-78. 



ot wc§ snc5i 
TO ^ frtafaclT 'TM STTORJ; II <£° II 



gn^t% ft ftqcrft gyr grr q fc*n$tt T qT 
w %?ig qrr tow fftrt i 

qT q^HT STf&T «FTOqf 

qif^j: ^r ft erar fftftfft il li 

SO. — a) Sh, Cc. in, Es 3fpft*n: (cf use of Jlmanepada of jnSin 

63b). —c) J, Cd firatc-fOT (also Param). Cv. p iflgfaTOigsg 
Cs. at. b notice this variant). J, Cd. p SffSI (also Param).— d) 
3, Cd. pjm ftStarfSRH iRf^NF^JT (also Param). N, Cs^ 
c 5 %iwf^Tf ( also Sar and 6ila-d.). 

81. — a) Cs. c. st. d. m. p. b, Ew. g. s~M fefPff:.— b) Cv. b, 

Eg-spjrWtlE.— c) T, Ew.g|^^.^)a^fqwro;N,Cc. 
at. m. p. b, Ew. g also Saila-d.); Cs. d c^PUR-. 

Foulkes 

82. —a) Ew 3^; Cb %£RTg* ff?i 3WP. Sh &KFT t 'SSqicraftO) 

—il) Cc. b, Ew. g - (Cg notices this variant); Cb 

Tsf^f. J ; some Mss *TPPi$r. — c) J 

—& ) Some Mss vjg: sfrf^by transp. Sh, Cv. g. b,Ew. 
gW^f^(=M%Cv; ==f?t:^Cg; = f^%,^^, 

% frspra^f qi Cb); Cd (explaine d as; 

WfKtWRtl: st^f ^I5Wi^FiWWI^«l SUftWl 

gqtwi^ 3^3, 1 flftqil ); Cp 





fagSWJWT I 

?NWr ffwt^l: ^nrto ^rf%- 

|Kli #?n II If 



# wn 



$W*fr 



I 


siftSft wrf^l^RT frta: u ii 


?f cT^rr 

sr| ^ g^R^r *rK ^ i 

S^RcIJ <M Rl^f ft#f 

«nsRrsa*RfiTOw«RWw«Ha: ii ch u 

83. ~a ) Cv ^m.—b) Cm Jfctfttft <T& 3 q3P&.— c) Sh, Cs. c. st. d.. 

m. b ^Eftrnscf.—) J, Cs. c. st. d. p ( also Param ) OTflftfdr 
(Cd, however, explains ). 

84. ~a ) Foulkes 5flWl%l3-. Sh fttgfclt CTlficJ^f} Cv. s. c. st. b, 

Ew. g. s °Wif«33S^W (Cs. c.st. b, Ew. g. s °**nfqrflPJ j some 
Mss af^ra^J). — b) T, Cv. m-^cig^:. —c ) Sh, Cs. d. p uswUr 
(also Param); Cm qt; Es. 3533d qi } Foulkes 3c03fa. J 
f^qtRRn-. Cb, Ew some Mss ) Cb, 

Ew. g. s TORRt. 

85. —a ) Cv. 3*3 #$3, Cs. c. st. m. b, Ew. g. s 3f|j$3: (Et as in 
text. 1). — c ) T, Sh, Cs. st. d. m. p.:b, Ew. g. s jg^fTRS (also 
Param). Cb notices:a variant 3 ter for q^r—d) J, Cs. d, Es sflfa- 
(Cd ft®- )wrt 351-; Sh, Ew °wri 33*: (also Kalydpamalla) t 
N, Cc. m "sspptt (S5r. Sumati and J&la-d as in text). 
—The sequence of stanzas 85-92 in N and Cv is as follows : 
88, 85, 86, 87, 89,91, 90, 92; in Cs 85, 88, 87, 86, 89, 91, 
90, 92; in Cst 88, 86, 87,89, 91, 85,90,92 ; in&la-d. 88,86, 
87, 89, 90, 91, 85, 92. For slight change of order in Cc. m, 
Es see v. /. to 87. 





86 . 


87. 


88 . 


%tt w 

ii ^ ii 


wm\m 9^sq^i^s<ftft fe- 



<:v9 n 


3n% spsr ftrcft# ^ufli^f^ 
snwn^ Msei^ eft *r^£s%nu 

#*r ii <i<^ ii 


—a) T, Cv. b, Ew.s some Mss %F$% -. Cst -^rw 

and-'TPjt —b ). Some Mss -$Nt g3Rifc Cst cigfci and -*PRNt. 
—c) J, Cc. b, Ew. g goj%. Cb 3q L 3tR'Si5l$l ^Ris^l & 
Jsjrrfifa 3ft# 9rad qasfa 

^ grfr'TE^ — d) N, Cs. c. st. b. Ew ft*?- 

(also Sila-d,); Cv ft<iRr-#3gftr:; some Mss 
; some Mss f^Sjf^Rgfir: N, 6lla-d. Cst WRft. Cv 
substitutes the second half of 87 for that of 86. 


—a ) Cstfaf^preft.— b ) Cs. st aTPT 03 <jsifer ( also Sar. Sumati and 
Mahima).—c) Cd. m. g J T, Cs, b, Eg. s 

¥)%.; Cc, Ew *%fCst, Sar. and some Mss g^p- 
3^; Et in the text, but in comm, — d) 

N, Cst 3TFfi[|p# Calso Ssila-d.). Some Mss 33El^fr31. For the 
second half of 87, Cv substitutes that of 86.—The order of 
86-89 in Cm, Es is as follows: 86, 89, 87, 88; in Cc 88, 
87, 86, 89. 

•—«)Sh, Cc. d arr $R)<*W;Cv.p. b, Eg 31 <$133313 (alsoParam). 
Cd ft^fcT 913! I fi l WHW 9& fihlWRS filCTPWiWl 3 
3 3%.— b ) T, Cs. st. b, Ew. g 31 (Cs. st ST) 3#& g#3T ; Cv 3T 
33Fffft#3T.— c ) Cb notices for SFfftd a variant SRrftd (also 
Sar.) and explains it as yiftdlWH. Cst gR?Rfr.— d ) Cv 9ii33* 
faWW,; some Mss 9®9%33i. 



\S© 


89. 


90. 


wrfw tffrfg cr%r i 

T: ^WRfl 



*wftM ?r w *r u n 

m ^¥iwi W 
5i%gf *Tmj 

TOc5*$ Ml^sqcq^ 

mi sraf wi^RktsS^ki^i ii u 

^ wnm *rfr mi W^f- 
« A# i 

w *ri jt m §^rw. ^r 

^ ftte^iswK m m. u <u u 


—b ) Sh JWftqga ; Cd Ucffifa cld:; some Msg srfijipra.- Some 
Msg cf^—c) J, Sh, Cp %^§J*. by transp. Cv. st. ^fSigg^r:. 
Sh, Cp ( also Par am ) yi^Rkqi; Cst ■silq^'.— d ) N, Cst ( also 
£ila-d ) si SfSt * §Hf> Cm JrafStf 5J§aW[. 

After 89, T and some Mss insert: 


* 11 


12 


%«n: sot fcrt <ti =r %jrftr <Nt- 
*mwn wffi H sFicJ^Rf aiRi: i 
?r & ^iwrawRnwr: 

*J?fr »^r: ^feri^PTT SJR^Rff Wfef' 


■—a ) Cm (alsoSar. and Sumati); Ew i&f!&—c) Cd.p 
sn^(alsoParam). T, Ew. g3T^5R!3TOf; Cg aret 3R5OTPf; 
Cb notices a variant ara JRfSOTot. T, Cs transpose 90, 91.— 
On the compound see Chowdhury § 18. 

—b ) Some Mss o4*iii2f.—c) Cg, Eg- (also Sar.) §¥pf 

tFgTO (Cb notices this variant); some Mss g¥pi — d ) 

Cd q<b<a^fo\l<. Sh, Et ?pji some Mss T, Cs transpose 
90 and 91. 


91 . 



'SI 


^ *rpt fottdtftewwj 
^mivr jpragqfaiR s% iwrr 



ll li 


mmm 

§tKRT3> %FMT I 

W SigNt l^kr^TFfl 


^TT- 


C#RTI^ ^ ^ gT 
S^R%T WTM SS?f I 

*rr ^n: sprfrft # ^fR55% $41%- 
wn v&wwt ii W ii 


92. —6) T c) Cd ^nw.— d) Cv. b, Ew. g. s 

r-;Cd: 


93. —a) Cv. st «rmt 3TW:.—£) Sh, Cd. p, Ew (also 

Param).— c ) Sh fea^l^n^r:; some Mss %n$^.— d ) Cc. g, 
Ew. g EBTR5qi^#-( Cb notices this: reading). J-ij$pffc:; Cb 

-*swfo. 


94 . 


—a ) Cv 5R55 55sq%[ ^ ^n^-=“&) Cs. c. st. b, Ew. 3 

(also Sar.) ^fl#T:. SEclf^H some Mss 3RI#f:°. Cb, Ew. g. 
S g|*JT: (also Kalyanamalla).— c) J siwfqf?! 5$. 




cOptr 


i (rt *Fn% 

II n 

% otrt qfr siror qr(qcfRi 

^ V ^ rs *\ ^ _ - -.- rv || ft fi .. 

^nwtl^^SNR^T^iH II I! 




m 

^T ?RFT%qi 



w^tf: mgmi 4 


: 11 ^ II 


~a ) J Rte?pfat. — b ) Some Mss JfHfcftstf ) Sh, Cs. c. 

at. d. m. p {also Param); KalySnamalla, Sar. and 

some Miss fargi^r; Cb, Ew. g. s ‘ftspOT-. Cv fafecRPWT— d ) 
J, Sh, Cp vfrc ^crf^f- 3 Cst. m. sfft: SclftcT- (also Sar. and 
3ila-d.); Cs. c. d sf^: ^T-; Cb ##[ ;. J, Sh- gaftcfTOfr. 
Cb notices all these variants, as well as or- ° TOT. 


~~a ) J grf$E&— b ) J/Cs. c. m, Es c CT^T. . J, Cs. c tr& ; 
Cm, Es Cst, some Mss Cst. snRSfiwt.-—c) 

Sh VfpaRT 5l%rRT i Cp STPaRTIWIWi.—d ) Hultzsch’s £>arada 
Mis ; some Mss 


— a) Cb'ITOP^ (Cb also notices text-reading).— b) Cst. b 
Ew ?)*T|wj (also jkivata, Sar. and Lalcsminivisa). Cm, Ew %cf 
(also Sir.).—c) J ; some Mss q^fft' f|$, Cv d) 

l Sh, Cp N5Rfl4R|<S^bW: (Sh - 3TO:). T, N, Cm. b, Ew 
=3 t TTRT:; Cs. c. st (also £>ila-d, Sar. and Mahima). 





fTT ^ cR I 

3RM: '$m& Rr %fi: 

w^J siflRitoiSfl li v11 


33 *r zgn ir^#r m 

^rtei^rte 

f^RT 11 11 


^ fos H qt wM 3 ^- 

v* 9 ? %: i 

Stefi^'H: 3 M u iRm 4 tfbWMWSg- 
^ig^sifoiw 11 ?<>» 11 

98. — ct ) Sh, Cv, Eg 3T|^KHI<. Cv. s. St aTToRFIT- Cd. p — b) 
J, Sh, Cv. s. st. Eg sp^r.—c) Some Mss Hi. J %q>: ; Sh, 
Cp. b, Ew and Param. i^pir.-d) Sh, N, Cs. c. st. m 'Jffcrpsr 
( also Sar. and Sila-d.). S3r : Ijitenwftfcl T, Cb, Ew. g. 
s »J3HT % sr&S ^S^NFJtrptil^Pld^. N transposes 98 and 99. 

99. —tf)Sh,Cs.c. m, Es 5133} Cb, Ew. g §ft3 (Cv 

ctg ^ f cl Cs. c. m seem to adopt C^s emendations but 

Cd w a^Nlwr^fra^f ^ Cp w- 
^:).—6) Sh, Cs 3^q; Cc. m. b, Ew. s a?gpf; Cd. p, Eg 
ajsgft. Cb, Ew. g. s ^|£|Wra; Foulkes Slwlt^Jra. Cd 

— d) Cv. p. b, Ew. g. s (also Param and Kalyanamalla); 

Ei justifies this reading thus : Ifticf 

srqhTP# fol^HP Wg W - N transposes 99 

and 98. 

100. —a) Cs. c d^Esfai.—6) Some Ms9 ^Rl^lK.—c) ' P Sh , 
Cs. c. st, Ew. g. s #^4 gn re* q: (also Sir.); Cv. b staH- 

— d ) &la-d. Eg 



\sa 


w 


Sftqtf 


t^ri > 


sr^l ^ 5 wt- 

?r ft ^Ps groflfer 11 ? o ? 11 


csiwitof terr- 

*TR*n4 ft '*rc°rofftft #*, 

ft 

sr Sift wm ^ fflRf: II II 


wfft w wisMiftg i 

qwftfai ?r qpt * 


'ffifcf II ?°3 II 


101. —a) Cv -ffal-. Sh,Cd. m. p, Es -stspt. Cs. 8t, Ew g fema re. 
(also Sar.).— b ) T, Sh, Cv. s. b M«s-«®|i(i (also Kalyapamalla) 5 

' Ew °=53ti[.—c) Sh, Cd 'WTii (Cm notices this reading); some 

Mss^FERRL.— d) Cm Cv ^ ^ (alsoSar.); 

3lla-d. ?r ; Dhvanyaloka reads sr ^ T translates 
as 

T, Cg, Ew. g (after 102), Cb (after 101) insert and N 
(after 101), 6fla-d. (after 102) utilise: 

*13 *n% 

WR srassrtw Rt <^®rw: fsNta i 
q^s fo r Efrm ^ srrcraft t#§- 

u 

[ Variant: d ) N, 6ila-d„ Cb - sri^ssR-] 

After 101, the order of stanzas in Ssila-d. is as follows: 104, 
102, *13,105, 106,103, 107, 108, 110, *14,109, 111. 

102. —c) Cd. p anft; Cv. p sfoyfeG# ; some Mss 

103. —a) Sh afl^RT srfofer-. ~b) Cv. st q %; some Mss 

—c) cd3|wr§<^q^TT qfiH^iaw^4Hi S iro n ft ft 
c nsm^ 5^^%, 5$ If ?Rrfrf. —d ) Some Mss sjgqEfr:. 



104. 


105. 


106. 


107 . 


vS^ 

4 sipt: i 

goraffi m ^ fiRten: 

*$ m ^ R 53 11 ?«» h 

^pt ^ f^rwr 

q^h wiw ft *k*krtc to 1 
^4 %cT^rq^ g§w44 ^ 
iTRKlftt ^rfl4liFW^t || || 

?R^qTPi TOq §<Ri m m *sritoi 
wi« iW(i ^ 

4$<hs^ft ii M 0 

sTOrt $ ^«t#Rt *nfpn«tl 
RRTFR-pm ^ ^ 4feW^I I 
q«TRHf telRlR 4 

l #RRR^5^IS TO H ? oVS H 

—« ) Some Mss few. Cp ftRRWjga. -6) T— -d) Cv. 
d. p <J^S ( also Param ). J transposes 104 and 105. 

— a) Cv Cs. c. st. ( also Sar.); some Mss 

J, Sh, Cb, Ew. g (also Kalyanamalla). Cv. s. c. 
st. -aiwifeWRl: (also Sar.) -b) Some Mss — d) T, 

Cd, Ew. s JJisfenfe: (also Foulkes). J transposes 105 and 104. 

— a ) Cd. m. p (also Param) ?f ft'icHM ( Cm notices also 
text-reading ); some Mss fWoRH ( also Sar.); Cb notices both 
these readings. J, T, Cs. c. st. m. b, Es 
( also SSr.). — b) J, Cd. m, Es %RT ( also Param ). — c ). J, 
Cm 5#RR. Ew. g TOR (also Sar. and Kalyanamalla). 
—d ) Sh, Cp »F5g^qft ^ ^Tf:. 

—b) T, Cs. c. b, Ew RiyRtctl^; S h, Cst. m , Es ^NRRfF£ 
(also Param.).— c ) Cs. c. d. m, Es f^nfed; Kalyanamalla 
and some Mss °3lfed. J — d) Foulkes ftffRR:. 



ML! 


"Cl? 


eg: fer WTORffi ^ II \°6 II 

qclWRt 

^crt|; f^t fif^ n#rr- 
f& TO#FP?fcr ii ii 

— a) Cb, Ew. g. s Some Mss. »JJM% ctiRfa. Cv. s. c- 
st. m ??rcfq ( also Sar. ).—6) T, Cb, Ew. g gtilt ( Cb notices 
text-reading also ); Cv. m Foulltes R sjjpj.—c J J 

i^stitsfc; Cp 3 x 3 % xj.— d) Some Mss WRafitff wfa tit 
— b ) Cm (as in Ep) ( also Sar. ). — c) T, Cb, Ew. 

g ; Cv fiRSife:; some Mss fqR^ftw:. Shsjfati#; 

Cs. Cc. m, Es ^RR%. J %szratoltij Cm, Es % tiPlfrnRI .5 

Cb, Ew. g % (Cb tinted). —d.) T, Cb, Ew.g S& ^-. 

J, T, a, N, Cs. c. m. g. ( all after 109), Sila-d. (after 110 ) 
Ew. s ( after 110 ) insert or utilise: 


snftnHaffe) 


But tins verse is omitted by Cv. st. d. p. b. Param., Eg, and 
its authenticity is doubtful. Of Eastern Commentators it is 
included by Sanitaria Gosvamin and KalySnamalla but 
omitted by Makaranda Mi6ra and Bharata-mallika. The 
reasons urged for its exclusion are: (1) since the object of 
the Yaksa, as mentioned at the outset, is to send a 
message for ‘ sustaining the life of his beloved ’, the exhortation 
to bring back a message to sustain his own life is an out-of¬ 
place and clumsy effort, and (2) the stanza itself 
is made up of reminiscences from 10, 52, 91, 109. 
[variants: a), J,_ Cs.^g, Ew sn^i#rf. J-%| #5f*sgr ? 
KalySnamalla and Ew j Foulkes - T, 

EwStiijt; tit; ^ome Mss. stf.-— b) J tiW&* 

T, Cs, Ew tl55J5^r#rti3pT Some Mss 3c^M=Ustl<.- - c ) J 
— d ) Cs SflRf:; some Mss srrq:. J 




VS'vS 


im%m m i 

srf^rft si$ *nf^ralw 
sep» ft swftsn ??* n 





tefe ft$c sr 
^t%t^ «sni^T 
^ ^ a ftp II ? U H 


3TO.ll 


no. 


in. 


—a ) Cv #RT.—i ) Cv. c. St HcqUiiJig (also Kalyanamalla, 
Sar., Sumati and Mahima ); Cs SRZfr^g; Cg aw&tlld.; some 
Mss JRJllWTOL- Sumati and Mahima T, Sii, Cv. s. g. b. 

Ew. g (also Sar. ).— c ) Cp fe> ( also Param). 

Some Mss *nf%cf or -rf) Cp SR^i g. 


— a)J,Cm (inEn and Et)f&mgftct sn«fal5l3Wt; T,Ew.g 
f5t*rag^9lfo%rat; Cb. fs^g%{ sn#fn%it; Cm (in Ei and 
Ep ), Es b ) Cb ^ SfFRT *wVM 

j^ro *.—c ) Sh, Cm. p. b 3R5? f^R (also Param and Sar.) by 
transp .—d ) Cb Tfl (also notices text-reading ). J 3^; 

T, Ew9f^f7R%. 

After this natural condusion of the poem, Cs. c insert and N 
3ila-d. utilise the following verse: 


*15. 



5ITWFTT ^ I 

5ji#r agi^Ri: sift ft# 

%^i 5f SU^T 0 

[variants:— d) ST^TOI Ml^l^cl'a] • 

N and Sslla-d. continue: Cs. c, Ew (also KalySnamalla) insert: 


* 16 


g?rr srraf rtf qsfcatsfq- snq-. 

WR9RT ^TRTCcf#T: I 


Vft^WW W 


[ variants : —< 



Before these two verses (*15, *16) the following additional 
verses are found in some Mss. and commentaries: 


* 17 


# 18 


f^rr i 

'M'hOW 55^! 

frRWHM lf 5IT ^ N 

Site’W^Wi 

wnt i 

awrgt JJST'fa' SPFTI- 


In some Mss and commentaries, the following poor verse, 
which insists on mentioning the name of the poem and the 
poet, is also found at the end: 


* 19 fopftraw 

E filfe3[RlS('6re 11 

[variants: —a) b) c) 
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Meghaduta, with the commentary Samjlvani of Mallinitha 
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also from Kasi Sariiskrta Press, 1877]. 
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[Other Telugu ed. from Vibudha-manoharini Press, Madras 1878 
and from Adi-sarasvati-nilaya Press, Madras 1877], 
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Madras 1870 ; also from Vidya-kalpataru Press, Palghat 1889]. 
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Meghaduta, with the commentary Arthabodhini of Kaviratna Chakra- 
vartin. Printed in Bengali characters. Calcutta 1850. [With a Bengali 
transl.]. 

Megha-duta, with the commentary (Avacuri) of Kanakaldrti-gani. Printed 
in litho. Benares 1867. 

Megha-samdeia, with the commentary Vidyullata of Furnasarasvatl. 

Ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar. Sri-Vani-vilas Press: Srirangam 1909. 
[Edited from two MSS]. 

Meghaduta, with the commentary Panjilca of Vallabhadeva 

Ed. E. Hultzsch. With Sanskrit-English vocabulary. Royal Asiatic 
Society : London 1911. [Edited from four MSS]. 

Megha-samdeSa, with the commentary Pradipa of Dak$inavartanatha 
Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries: -Trivandrum 
1919. [Edited from two MSS]. 

Meghaduta, with the commentaries SaipjivanI of MallinStha and Caritra- 
vardhani of Oaritravardhana, and a modern commentary 
Ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series: Benares 
1931. Reprint 1953. 
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Megha-duta, with the commentary of Slhiradeva 

Ed, V. G, Paranjpe. Poona 1935. [Edited from one MS in the Mandlik 
collection of Fergusson College, Poona], 

Megha-samdeia with the commentary Sumanoramani of Paramesvara 
Published by the Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Tiivandrum 1946. [Edited from three MSS], 

Meghaduta, with the commentary Subodha of Bharata-mallika 

Ed. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri. Pracyavani Mandira Series : Calcutta 
1951, [Edited from fouT MSS]. 

Meghaduta, with the commentary Tatparya-dlpildL of Sanatana Gosvamin 
and Kavipriyia of Sasvata 

Ed. Jatindia Bimal Chaudhuri in Pracyavani x, pt. 2 and xi. Calcutta 
1953-54 [Edited from two MSS from 10 and one MS from ASB 
collection]. 

[For other commentaries not yet in print, see under Manuscripts. Text 
with modem commentaries arc not mentioned here], 

2. Adaptation, Translation and Paraphrase 

Meghaduta, as embodied in Nemi-duta of Vikrama, ed. Kavyamala, 
Gucchalca ii. Nimay Sagar Press: Bombay 1886. 

Meghaduta. A Sanskrit Poem by K&lidasa. With a Sinhalese Paraphrase, 
cd. Hon. T. B. Pinabokke. G. J. A. Skeen : Colombo 1893. [The text 
in Sinhalese characters], 

MeghadOta, as embodied in the PSrSvSbhyudaya, with the commenatry of 
Mallindtha, a literal English translation and introduction, ed. Kashinath 
Bapu Pathak. Aryabhusan Press: Poona 1894. [2nd ed., Poona 1916]. 

Die tibetische Obersetzung von Kalidasas Meghaduta, nach dem roten und 
schwarzen Tanjur herausgegeben und ins Deutsche Ubertragen von 
Herman Bccldi. Beilin 1907. (Aus dem Anhang zu den Abhandlungen 
d. Koenigl. Preus3. Akad.vom Jahre 1906). 

Meghaduta, as embodied in Megha-samuccaya or Meghaduta-samasya-lekha 
of Meghavijaya, ed. Jaina Atmananda-granthamBla, Bhavnagar 1914. 

Meghaduta, as embodied in Slia duta of Garitrasundara-gaoi, ed. Haia- 
govinda Das and Becara Das. Ya^o-vijaya Jaina-granthamala, no. 18, 
Benares 1915. 

[The Jaina Megha-duta of Meruturiga is an independent work written in 
imitation of Kalidasa’s poem]. 

3. Modern Translations 

For English Metrical Translation by H. H. Wilson, JL813, see under Editions. 

MeghadQta oder der Wolkenbote, eine altindische Elegie dem KMidlsa 
nachgedichtet und mit Anmerkungen begleitet von Dr. Max Midler. 
[Metrical German Translation]. Adolf Samter : Konigsberg 1847. 
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Kalidasa’s Wolkenbote ubersetzt und crlauLert von C. Schiitz. [Nebst H. 
H. Wilson’s cnglischer Ubersetzung]. Velhagen und Klasing : Bielefeld 
1859. 

Meghaduta in Oeuvres completes de Kalidasa, traduites du Sanscrit en 
frangasis... .par Hippolyte Fauche, 2 vols. [Mcgha in vol. 1], Librairie 
do A. Durand : Paris 1859-60. 

[Also in the same author’s Oeuvres choisis de Kalidasa. Librairie 
Internationale: Paris 18651. 

Meghaduta, English Translation in the Pandit , Old Series, ii. Benares 
1867-68. 

The Megha Duta or cloud messenger, by Kalidasa. Translated into English 
prose by Colonel H. A. Ouvry. Williams and Norgate : London 1868. 
Le Megha Dula, ou le nuage mes3agcr. Traduit du Sanscrit en frangaia, 
avec tin commentaire, par le Colonel Henry Aim6 Ouvry. Williams and 
Norgate : London 1869. 

Meghaduta by Kalidasa. Literally translated by G. A, Jacob. Dnyan 
Prukash Press : Poona 1870. 

Meghaduta, das ist, der Wolkenbote,.... metriscli iibersetzL von Ludwig 
Fritze. Ernst Schmeitzncr : Chemnitz .1879. 

Meghadtlta, the cloud messenger, a poem of Kalidasa. Translated [into 
verse] by Thomas Clark. Triibner and Co. : London 1882. 

Meghaduta o la nube messaggera. Tradotto da Giovanni Flcchia. [With a 
note on the geography of the poem by F. L. Pullc]. Bibl. degli studi 
italiani di Filologia Indo-iranica. G. Carnesecchi e Figli: Firenze 1897. 

Meghaduta, le nuage messager.traduction frangais par A. Guerinot. 

Ernest Leroux : Paris 1902. 

Meghaddta or the cloud-messenger by KSlidclsa. Translated from Sanscrit 
into Ukrainian verse, with preface and notes, by Prof. Paul Ritter. 
Ukrainian Society of Oriental Research : Kharkow 1928. [The Appendix 
contains a translation from Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali essay on 
Meghaduta]. 

The Cloud-messenger, an Indian love lyric. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit of Kalidasa by Charles King. The Wisdom of the East Series. 
John Murray : London 1930. 

Kalidasa, Translations of Shakuntala and other works [viz. RaghuvathSa, 
■Kumarasarftbhava, Meghaduta and Rtusamhara]. By Arthur W. Ryder. 
J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London and E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York 1912, Everyman’s Library. Reprinted 1920, 1928. 

[English translation also in the editions of Pathak and Nadargikar, 
as well as in other popular editions. The translations in Indian 
languages are too numerous to be listed here], 

4. Manuscripts 

This List is not exhaustive, but it is hoped that no important item is 
omitted. MSS mentioned in Reports, Lists and Notices of Search of 
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MSS are generally not mentioned, as well as MSS in private possession 
or existing in private libraries. Only MSS to be found in important 
librai ics are listed here. I am indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras 
University for help in compiling this list. The abbreviations are as 
given in his New Catalogus Catalogorum. C = Commentary ; inc = 
incomplete ; fr = fragmentary] 

a. The Text, occasionally with Gloss or Commentary 

Adyar II, p. lOb-lla (19 MSS, eight of which have C), p. lib (2 MSS, 
both inc) ; Ahmedabad 93(a) ; Allahabad 175; Ahvar 949; America 
1626, 1631, 1636 (with C) ; Anandasrama 665 (with C), 3257, 4159, 4368, 
4756, 5221 (with C), 6098 (with C) ; Annamalai Univ. 30; AU 29665, 
32705 ; Baroda, Accession nos. 756, 790 (both with C), 4377, 4378, 4379 
(with C), 5442, 12398, 13608, 4379 (with C) ; Ben 36, 37 (ine) ; Bik 238; 
Bikaner 3035-60, 3063-65 (Conly) ; BISM B 936/22; Bonn Univ. 2210 
(with C) ; BOR1 D xiii 2, nos. 49-1-497, 515, 520-25, 531-39 (some MSS 
with Tippaoa) ; Br. Mus. 224-25 (with C) ; Burnell 160b (2MSS), 161a 
(5 MSS) ; Cabaton I No*. 659 (2), 716, 717 ; Chani 2837, 2853, 3555 ; 
Cianganorc Palace I 98, 148, II 428, 463 (with C) ; Cs VI 108, 109 (with 
C, incl, 207-210; CU Add. 2110; Dacca 33E, 256A, 321F, 408F, 1016B, 
1079B, 1994, 2280 (inc) ; Delhi p. 10, no. 125; Firenze 432; FI. 73, 74; 
GD 1867-72; Granthappura p. 89, nos. 1867-1874; H 72-74, 75, 77 (the 
last two with C), 78-79 (with gloss) ; Harihara Sastri xxxviii, 3; IIO 
110, 129, 130; IM 7812 (inc), 8974 (inc), 9032 (inc), 9170 (with C), 
10001, 10113, 10254, 10446, (inc), 10752 (inc), 11256 ; IO 3770/3060, 
3771/2737, 3772/2019, 3773/1491d, 3781/2650 (with C), 6998-7003 (two 
with C) ; Jodhpur p. 10, no. 242 ; Jones 410; Kamakoti Majha p. 11, 
no. 441 (with C) ; Kandy I p. 45, nos. 3, 13 ; Kandy II p. 8, E 8 (with 
C, called Sanne) ; Karkal 22(f) ; Katm 6 (with C) ; Keonjhar State No. 
6(b) ; Kolnh 721, Kavya sec. No. 10; Lz 411-13, 4J5 (fr) ; Mad. Univ. 24 
(Purva-m.), 476 (Utlara-m.), also 8 MSS—15 (Uttara-m.), 409, 551, 558, 
592, (Purva-m.). 749, 768 (Purva-m,), 919 (same inc) ; Mandlik Libr. List 
p. 69 (2 MSS, one with C) ; MD 11869-11873, 1J874 (inc), 11875 (inc), 
11876, 11877 (Uttara-m.) 11881 (inc with C), 11882 (Purva-m. with C), 
11883 (inc) ; Moodbidri II, 605 (inc), 717 (inc) ; MT 1171 (Uttara-m.), 
4520a (Purva-m.) 4943c (Uttara-m.), 5182 (inc) ; Mysore I, p. 252 (2 
MSS, one with C) ; Nepal p, 31 (inc), p. 56 (inc), p. 78 (inc) ; Oxf 125b ; 
Oxf II, nos. 1249-50, 1251 (with C), 1253 (with C), 1254-55 (with C) ; 
Paris D 44; PUL II, p, 262, nos. 4502-04, 4514-15 (G only) ; Rame6varam 
212; RASB vii. 4947/2381, 4949/7810; SB p. 304 (2 MSS, with C) ; Ski. 
Coll. Ben 1897-1901, p. 41 (with C) ; Skt. Coll. Cal. nos. 119-24 (one 
MS fr.) ; Sri. Dev. 338; SSPC II, C. 17, 22, 50, 59, 62 (all with C), 64, 
91, 116, 156; Stein 7J ; TA 1173, 1176. 1838, 1842, 1903, 1907, 1955, 
2112, 2147, 2763 ; TD 3864-69 (6 MSS, same as noted by Burnell, except 
Burnell 160b), 3870-73 (4 MSS, all inc, not noticed by Burne'l), 23552; 
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Tirupati 589; Tra. Ad. Rep. 1104, App. B p. 29 no. 160; Trav. Univ. 
428B, 461B, 471C, 754A (inc), 999B (inc), 2536B, 4602 (with C), 6960 
(with C) ; Triv. Cur. collection IV, p. 23 ; Trippuijittura A 357, 365, 372, 
387; Tub. IS; Ujjain p. 41, nos. 1074-76; Vangiya p. 202 (inc), 203 
(Purva-m.) ; ViSvabharatl 315 (with gloss), 831 (with gloss), 2332 (with 
-loss) ; W 1537, 1544. 

b. Commentaries and Commentators 

Anvaya-bodhini, Avacuri, Avacurp! or KaLharjibhuti. 

These are the descriptive names by which some of the Commentaries 
mentioned above are called. 

Asada: Tika. Mentioned by Balacandra on Vivcka-manjari 

Perhaps the same as Asaha or Asaha mentioned by the commentator 
Janardana (Peters, iii, 102, 324). Son of Kafuka; wrote the Viveka- 
manjari in 1192 A.D. (P. K. Gode, Calcutta Oriental Journal, ii, 199f). 
Uddyotakara : Tika. Quoted by Kalyapmalla on 47. Nage&i or NagojI 
Bhatta (beginning of the ,18th ccntuiy) wrote a commentary called 
Uddyota on Govinda Thakkura’s Pradlpa commentary on Mammata’s 
Havya-prakaia. Are these two Uddyotakaras identical ? 
Kanakakirfi-gani: Tika or Avacuri. Pupil of Jayamandira, who was 
pupil of Jinacandra Sim of Klmratara-gaccha. 

Br. Mus. 224/Or. 2145b (MS dated 1462 A.D.) ; Lz 416 (no date). 

(For edition, see above). 

Kamalakara : Sriigara-rasa-dipika. Son of Caturbhuja and Mahlayi. Pays 
homage to Gangadhara and Se?a Njsirpha (about the end of the 
16th ;century). Also wrote a coram. on Ghatakarpara-kavya and 
Harivilasa. 

Bh 1904-6, p. 43. 

Kalpa-lata 

Peters, iv. 28; BORI 747 of 1886-92. 

Kalyanmalla: MaJall. Styled Rajar;i, son of Gajamalla and grandson of 
Karptira of Padmabandhu family. Patron of Bharata-mallika (q. v.). 
IO nos. 3774/1584, 3777/529; Oxf 125b!; L 2383 (vii, p. 148) 
Kavicandra: Manorama 

L 3174 (ix, p. 251) in Bengali characters 
Kaviratna Cakravartin: Artha-bodhinI 

Dacca 1994 (70 G) ; RASB 4956/10802 (the title Cakravartin is 
here omitted) 

(For edition, see above). 

Kredjadasa VidySvagMa: Tika. Also wrote a comm, on the GIta-govinda. 
Sudpattra 12. 

Kaumudi and Kaumudr-kara, quoted by Bharata-mallika on 60, 87, 90, 
104, etc. 
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K?emahamsa-gai}i: TIM. Pupil of Jinabhadra-suri of ICharafara-gaccha. 
Also commented on Vagbhatialarpkara and Vrtta-ratnakara. 

Peters, iii. 395, vi. 346; BORI 329 of 1884-86, 346 of 1895-98. 

Caritravardhana or Caritravardhana-gani: TIM. Son of Ramacandra 
Bhisjaj; had the title of Vidyadhara or Sahitya-vidyadhara. Probably 
belonged to the Kharatara-gaccha. Flourished between 1172 and 1385 
(ABORI, xv, pp. 109-11). Also commented on Raghu° and Kumara 0 , 
as well as on Silupala", Nai?adha° and Raghavapandavtya. 

Peteis vi. 345 ; RASB 4954/10070; BORI 345 of 1895-98. 

(For edition see above.) 

Cintiimani: Tika 
B 2, 98. 

Jagaddhara : Rasa-dipika. A well known Maithili scholiast and son of 
Ratnadhnra. Lived aftei llic 14th century. Also commented on 
KumSra” as well as on Malatl-nfidhava, VSsavadatta, Ycsji-saniMra. 
Sai asvatMcan(Mbiiaraija, etc, Gives an account of himself in his 
C on M fd atr-madhava. 

L 1966 (v, p. 287) (in Maitliili characleis). 

Janiirdana or Janardana Vyasa : Tik& or Blragya. Pupil of Ananta. Also 
commented on Raghu 0 , as well as on Vrtta-ralnikara and Kavya- 
pralca4a. Date probably between 1192 and 1385 A.D, (P. K Gode, 
Calcutta Or. Journal ii, 1880. Refers to three previous commentators 
by name, Vallabha, Asaha or Asaha and Sthiradeva. 

Peters, iii. 324 ; Baioda 2176. 

.Tanendra : Tika 
NW 616. 

Jinahamsa : T>M. Pupil of Dharmasundara-gani. 

CPB 7777; JinaratnakaSa 314" enters one MSS. 

Tattva-drpa 

Navadwip 694. 

Dakginiivarla or Dak?inSvarta-natha : Pradlpa. Referred to by Mallinatha, 
Dinakara and Caritravardhana. Quotes the lexicographer Kesavasvfimin 
(end of the 12th century; author of NSnSrtharpava-saihkgepa) and 
is quoted by Arurjacalanatha who is earlier than Mallinatha. Belonged 
probably to the 13lh century. 

Triv. Curr. Ill, p. 11, no. 86 (DIpa), v, p. 32, no. 231; Cranga- 
noro Talace I, 361. 

(For edition, see above). 

Dinakara MiSra: Tika. Son of Dharmangada and Kamala. Also com¬ 
mented on Raghu 0 , a MS of which in BORI is dated Samvat 1441 
(= c. 1385 A.D.) ; commented also on SilupSla 0 . 

(Baroda J1364. 

Diviakara or Divakara Upndhyaya: TIM or Meghaduta-dyotika. A 
protig€ of a king of Mithila. Quotes KaofMbharaga. Wrote before 
1385 A.D. Also commented on Raghu 0 and Kumara 11 . 
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10 no. 3780/1516d; Mithila 3580; Mithila II p. 114 (inc) ; 

Hpr. iii, 237. 

Niruktakara, quoted by Mallinatha (Oxf 125a). 

ParameSvara : Sumanoramarji. Son of R?i and Gauri of Payyur Bhattatiri 
f amil y, Malabar (Cochin State). Appears to know the comm, of 
Purnasarasvati. His date is probably between 1400 and 1500 A.D. 
(about the middle of the 15th century). See Introd. to the ed. of 
his work and Poona Orientalist, ix, p. 148. 

GD 1875 ; Granthappura, p, 89, no. 1875 ; Trav. Ad. Rep. 1104, 
App. B. p. 29 (no. 160) ; Tiav. Univ. 615, 5114. The comm, exists 
in a longer and a shorter recension (Sec Adyar Libr. Bulletin, Feb. 
1945 and C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume). 

(For edition, see above). 

Purna-sarasvati: Vidyullata. Pupil of Puroajyotir-muni. Also auLhor 
Rju-laghvI Malatimadhava-Katha (cd. N. A. Gore, Poona 1913), 
Hatpsa-saipdesa (cd. Tiivandium Skt. Series, 1937), and Rasa- 
mafljari commentary on the Malati-miadhava (cd. same series, 1953). 
Lived probably in the second half of the 14th centmy, or the first 
half of the 15 century. Since he quotes Citsukha by name ho should 
be later than the first half of the 14th century. 

Annamalai Univ. 36 ; Avanapparambu Mana 183B ; Chetp. 150(1) ; 
Elankulallu Kurkur Bhattatiri 7 ; GD 1873-74 ; Granthappura p. 89, 
nos. 1873 (inc), 1874, p. 92, no. 1948 ; Krangat Mana 150A ; PUL II 
p. 262, no. 4510 ; TCD no. 1486 ; Trav. Ad. Rep. 2600; Tiav. Univ. 
99A (inc), 142 (inc), 180, 267, 5983 ; Trippupittura A 184,185, D 150a. 

(For edition, see above) 

Brhaspati. Quoted by Bharala-mal'ika on 70. Surnamed Misia. Also com¬ 
mented on Raghu 0 and Kumara 0 , 

Bhagiratha Kavi: Tika 
Varendra p. 3, no. 76. 

Bhagiratha Mi&ra: Taltva-dlpika. Son of Hargadeva of thp Pitamutjdi 
family, lived under Jagaccandra of Kurmacala (Auf I, p. 394b). Also 
commented on Raghu 0 , Kinata°, Siiupala 0 and Nai§adha°. May be 
the same as above. 

L 221 (i, p. 127) ; SSPC II, C. 23 (both in Bengali characters). 

Bharata-mallika or Bharatasena : Subodha. A Bengali Vaidya or physician, 
son of Gauranga-mallika, descended from the family of Vaidya Hari- 
hara Khan; protSgS of Kalyana-malla(q.v). Lived about 1750 AD. 
Had also the title of Kaviraja. Commented on the standard Maha- 
kavyas including Raghu 0 and Kumara 0 , and wrote works and com¬ 
mentaries on grammar, lexicon etc. 

AS p. 152 ; IO 3774/1584, 3775/994, 3776/415 ; Mithila II, p. 117 ; 

Oxf 125b; RASB 4958/4028. 

(For edition, see above). 
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Makaranda Misra : Megha-saudaminl 

Alph. List. Ben. Govt. p. 91, 10761; RASB 4955/1076 (in Deva- 
nagarl characters). 

Mallinatha : Saihjlvani. Also called Kolacala Mallinatha Suri (Pcdda 
Bhatta), a well known scholiast who commented on the five standard 
Mahalcavyas including Raghu" and Kumara 0 . Lived about the end 
of the 14th ccntuiy. Also wrote a C on the Ekavali of Vidyadhara. 

Adyar II, p 11a (7 MSS, the last 4 inc) ; America 1632-34; AU 
29665, 71161 n 25; Baroda 6558, 7251b : BBRAS 1213'; Bikaner 
3061-62 ; BORI vii, nos. 498-503 (6 MSS) ; Burnell 160b, 161a (8 
MSS) ; Chani 2312, 2902 ; Copenh. 13 ; Gianthappura p. 93. no. 1993 ; 
IO nos. 3774/1584, 3778/1398C, 7001; Jodhpur p. 10, no. 243: Kainur 
13 ; Kizhakkumbagnttu Mana 51A; Lz 414 (fr) ; MD 1.1878, 11879 
(inc), 11880, 11884 (inc), 11885 (inc), 11886, 15829 ( 7 MSS in all) ; 
Mithi'a 3581 ; MT 177.1b, 4943c (both Uttara-m. inc) ; Oxf 125b; 
PUL II p. 262, nos. 4505-08 ; Rajapur 575 ; Sri. Dev. 338; Srngerf 
Mutt 311a ; Stein 71 (2 MSS, one inc) ; TD 3874-84 (11 MSS. all 
noticed by Bumell, except the first and last, some inc) ; Trav. Univ. 
856. 1344A (inc), 2536A, 3107, 3569A, 4002, 5516 (inc) ; ViSva-bharatl 
1388, 2067 (inc). 

Mahimasimha-gani : "pita. Pupil of Sivanidhana of Kharatara-gaccha. The 
C was composed in Sarhval 1693 (= c. 1637 A.D.). 

BORI no. 389 of 1884-87; JinaratnakoSa enters three MSS. 
Malumciu : Balavabodha-vrtti 

Jaina Granlhavali p. 335. 

Meghadula-sthula-tatparya 

IO no. 3774/1584 (appended to the MS in two leaves giving an 
analysis, verse by verse, and a list of authorities). 

Mcgharaja, Megharaja-gani or Megharaja-s&dhu: Subodhika or Sukha- 
bodhika. Between 1172-1404 A.D. (P. K. Gode in Poona Orientalist, 
i, no. 3, pp. 50-51) 

BORI 479 of 1899-1915, 390 of 1884-87 (dated Samvat 1460 = 
c. 1404 A.D.). 

Meghalata 

BORI 160 of 1882-83 ; L 3076 (ix. p. 163) ; JinaratnakoSa 314a 
(one MS) 

Mofajit Kavi: Tika 

BORI 392 of 1884-87. 

Ravikara: TM. Perhaps the same as Ravikara, son of Harihara, 
and commentator on Pihgala and Vrtta-ratnikara. 

L 3371 (x, p. U2) in Bengali characters, 

Rasika-rafijanI 
Pallurutti 19B. 

Rama Upadhyfiya : Tika, 

Rice 238. 
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Ramanatha Tarkalarhkara: Muktavali 
10 3774/1584 ; Oxf 125b. 

Lakgminivasa : Sigya-hitaigioi. Son of Srirahga and pupil of Ratnaprabha 
Suri. Wrote before 1458 A.D. 

America 1635 ; BORI 344 of 1895-98, 159 of 1882-83 (dated Sarhvat 
1713 = c. 1657 A.D.) ; H 76 ; Oxf II, no. 1252 ; W 1545 (gives the 
date Sarhvat 1514 — c. 1458 A.D.). 

Vatsa-vyasa (or Srivatsa Vyasa) : SiSu-hitaigitji. Also commented on 
Ragliu 0 and Kumara", 

BORI 748 of 1888-92 ; Baroda 6089; Stein 71. 

Vallabhadeva: Pafijika. Surname Paramfirthacihna. Son of Rajanalca 
Anandadeva, father of Candraditya and grandfather of Kayyata. (Oxf 
113b). Belonged probably to the first half of the 10th century. 
Commented on Rudrafa’s Kavyalamkara and the several standard 
Kavyas of Magha, Mayura and Ratnakara, as well as on Raghu° and 
Kumara". 

America 1633; Baroda 1837(b), 1844; BORI 82 and 84 of 
1883-84; Br. Mus. 226 (C called V^rtti, Panjika or Tika) ; H 74; 
PUL II, p. 262, no. 4509. 

(For edition, see above) 

Vjjaya Sfiri or Gani: Jilia. The C was composed in Samvat 1709 = & 
1653 A.D. Also commented on Raghu° and Kumara°, where he is said 
to be a pupil of Ramavijaya-gani. 

BORI 443 of 1887-91 (C called Sukha-bodhika) 

Viivanatha : Durbodha-pada-bhanjika 
NW 626 ; Trav. Univ. 6960. 

Viivarfath Misra: Meghaduliartha-muktavali 

L399 (i, p. 224) in Bengali chaiacteis ; Oudh xvii, 14 (Muldavalx) 

Sarva. Quoted by Bharata-mallika on 88. 

Safivata : Kavi-priyia. Refers to Vallabha. 

L 2740 (viii, p. 187) ; RASB 4953/5646 (fr.). 

(For edition see above) 

Srikantha and his Pupil; Tika 
PUL II, p. 262, no. 451,1, 

Sanatana GosVamin : Tatparya-dipika. Son of Kumara, brother of Rilpa 
and Vallabha and disciple of Caitanya whom he met about 1513 A.D. 
Scholar and Vaigijava devotee. Flourished between 1490 and 1550 A.D. 
IO 3774/1381A, 3779/1570 ; Oxf 125b. 

(For edition see above) 

Samayastmdara-gani; TIkla. Pupil of Sakalacandra, who was a pupil of 
Jinacandra. Also commented on Raghu°, as well as on Vjtta-ratnlalcara. 
He composed his Vagbhat&laipkSra-vrtti in 1636 A.D. at Ahmedabad. 
PUL II, p. 262, no. 4513. 

Sarasvatitirtha: VidvajJananuraniinf. Narahari-Sarasvatltlrtha, bom in 
Sarhvat 1298 (— a 1242 A.D.) in Tribhuvanagiri in lie Andhra 
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country. Describes himself as the son of Mallinalha and Naga mma 
and grandson of Narasirpha, who was son of Rame^vara of Vatsa-gotra. 
Described as Paramahatftsa Parivrajakacarya. The C was written at 
Benares. Also commented on Kumara°. Author also of the Bala- 
cittanuranjinl comm, on Mammata, where he gives an account of 
himself. 

BORI 442 of 1887-91 (inc) ; Cambridge Univ. Libr. (Auf I, p. 

466b) ; CU Add. 2110; RASB 4957/10414. 

Saroddhaiipi 

BORI 157 of 1882-83 (dated Samvat 1617 = c. 1561 A.D.). 

Sumativijaya: gugamianvaya. Pupil of Vinayameru, he is said to have 
completed his C on Raghu° at Vikrampura. Latter* half of the 17th 
century (ABORI, xiii, pp. 341-43). 

BORI 549 of 1891-95, 35,1 of A. 1882-83; the JinaratnakaSa 314a 

enters 4 MSS. 

Sthiradcva: Bala-prabodhini. Mentioned by the commentator Janardana 
(Peters, iii, 324), q.v. Date and provenance unknown; but since 
Janiirdana’s date lies between 1192 and 1385 A.D., Sthiradeva appears 
to bo a fairly old commentator. 

Alwar 949. Extr. 195; Baroda 1408, J2266 ; Mandlik Libr. List, 
p. 69, no. 10 (MS dated 1465 A.D.) ; Mithila ii, p. 115; TD 3885 
(MS dated 1600 A.D.). 

(For edition, see above) 

Haragovinda Vncaspati : Samgata. Son of Vanlcavibarin Gaiigopadhyaya 
of Krishnanagar in the Ra<Jha country. Keith would identify him with 
Haragovinda Vacaspati, the author of Jfiapakavali belonging to the 
SaiplojiptadSra grammar. 

IO 3774/1584; Oxf 125b. 

Haridasa : Tilta. Probably the same hs Haridasa Mislra, son of Vispudasa; 
commented also on Raghu 0 and Kumara 0 , 

Oudh xiv, 28, 

5. Critical and Literary Notices 

Hermann Beclch : Ein Beitrag zur Texl-kritik von Kalidasas Meghaduta 
(Diss.). Berlin 1907. 

J. Hotel in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912, no. 7, pp. 403-9. [Review 
of Hultzsch’s edition]. 

Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1894, pp. 632-39. [Review of Panabokke’s edition. 
Notes variants from this Sinhalese paraphrase]. 

A. A. Macdonell in JRAS, 1913, pp. 176-83. [Review of Hultzch's edition]. 

L. von Schroeder: Indiens Literatur und Cultur. Leipzig 1887, pp. 548f. 

H. Oldenberg : Die Literatur da alien Indien. Stuttgart u. Berlin 1903, 
pp. 217f. 

A, Hillebrandt: Kaiidta. Brestau 1921, pp. 69f. 
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Harichand Sastri : Kalidasa et l’Art pofitique de l’lndc. Paris 1917, pp. 
238f. 

A. A. Macdonell: A History of Sanskrit Literature. London 1905, pp. 
335-36. 

M. Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, vol. iii. Leipzig 1920, 
pp. ,105-7. 

A. B. Keith : Classical Sanskrit Literature. Oxford TJniv. Press (Heritage 
of India Series), 1923, pp. 34-36. 
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S. K. De: History of ICavya Literature (in Dasgupta and De's History 

of Classical Sanskrit Literature). Calcutta University 1947, pp. 132-34. 
M. Krishnamachariar: History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. Madras 
1937, pp. 359-64. 

Tarapada Chowdhury: Linguistic Aberrations in Kalidasa’s Writings. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Bihar Research Society, xxxvi, pts. 
3-4. Patna 1951. (Notes some grammatical irregularities from the 
Meghaduta]. 

T. Foulkcs : Kfiliddsa. A complete Collection of the various Readings of 
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Pada-Index of Stanzas 


afoPT# gig ft^ sira^r 59 d. 

ggralftarf g^gra'Rsrfsn: 67 b ■ 
*>#n# gg ^ agpr rnsgftg gg 99 a. 
gsnlfts* fggg-gi g^g gfe ftg : 43 d. 
sift: 5j# l^fft qw» $ 14 a. 

qrogremfei gftai gifenta ®«i: 49 d. 
3^:gR gg pslftg gtfgg; gsg# stf 20 c. 

gggsrgr ?4l 3 b. 

3RT^)q- WfoWPrgg^flf¥f^5|7Jrf: 64 c. 

grlftgfftg# gumra g^gt 94 b. 

gf T «HW<raw 9# 34 a. 
srng g g gfo rra; 69 c. 
sitgpgggggRmr ^ggwrwrg 78 c. 


ajsgm: §ggggft gtf fftgg;: 98 c, 

^gngsgpg^feai'^ ft 102 c. 



asnsmft % ggnqfftft grefcssilft ^ 102 b. 

«n$» gr %gi gm f|egi 88 a. 


anfagnrr ffttpraft glft q ^E sqra? 86 a. 
afjwwrl^vRiggHi®!! tfagt aftrangr 53 d. 

va 

fi qg g w j qwTftf«r W 12 a. 
gpp^Tuif t hg g f^^ nfaforcf 34 d. 
arote qp ft 5sr^r gggsftfagNfaKT^ 35 d. 
5flRP^r WI^ jN s refefflg n 45 a, 


anfesspft jpgrfft tm ft ggrcrfftgigrs 104 c. 

% Iftqtrift gpti m srffts®n§gT gr 82 a. 
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21 b. 

«IRT(«|WJ: STT^^Tt 10 e, 

sjsraft# ftwfeTOtg 2 c. 
sn#Jrr?rf gfr5Tcr%«r srrfirowptnpri 52 a. 
STTOT^ H%3«5 (-6 c. 


%&f pfrrai*H $ 105 c. 

fsfc|$rr smf^t 5 tr^ asfrnft 91 b. 
^mscrit tmenq- nr 97 a. 

STO 1 § 5 c. 
gr gTO^ll^KMiP&ra faig 81 d. 
^sp^ai^rsR: zmz srif*rr rfr^craft: ill c. 

%£ 3&359ft?im- SmRftvr^r 109 d. 


53® 5E3® ®9TKTf5ren333r$ 59 a. 


g^mrftr sri w&pnsr i^rrat: 22 a. 
5Rtgg 101 c. 

3??# 3T ?f|^fRK^ #ST ftl&’sr eftotf 83 a. 

25 d. 

gBJPIRW sfSrasq^^jQEHWSSRpr 26 b. 



fjtSi-fr 99 c. 


^ gvw?piAy 2J3: 46 d. 

93»: ^n^rreiw w wr i 9wqr?i®pssFft 75 c 
93^3T it 111 a. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE MEGHA-DUTA 

(Given in the order of the Stanzas) 

IiAMA-GIRI. The exact location of this hill is uncertain. Both Vallabha- 
deva and Malliiiatlia say that it is Citra-kuta. Wilson identified it 
with Ramtok * the hill of Rama which is still a place of pilgrimage, 
situated about 24 miles to the north of Nagpur; and this conjecture 
is supported, according to V, V. Mirashi, by an inscription of Pravara- 
sena II, Some would identify it with Ramgarh hill in the Madhya 
Pradcsa, situated near Amra-kuta, which is the source of the river 
Narmada. Or, is the place as imaginary as the poet's mythical Alalta? 

MALA. Perhaps Mallinatha ia right in believing that Mala does not refer 
to any particular place, but it simpiy means an elevated table-land, 
implied by the word firuhya. Similarly Valiabhadcva would interpret 
it as an alluvial plateau. But some commentators understand by Mala 
malakhyo desalt or mala-yogan malava iti prasiddho desalt, while 
others explain it vaguely as k$etra-samuha, vana-bhiimi, grSmmtardtavi, 
and so forth. Wilson thinks that a particular district is meant, and 
identifies it with a place called Malda in the vicinity of Ratanpur, the 
chief town of northern Chattisgad. 

AMRA-KUTA. The hill is identified by Wilson with Amarkantak. But 
Paranjpe demurs to this with the following remarks: " Amarakantak 
is 200 miles to the east of the straight line joining Ramtek and Bhilsa 
(VidiSa), and the description drutatarchgatis tatparaiji varlma tiinali 
revdm draksyasi will be impossible in its case as it is the source of 
the Narmada. Araaraltantak, further, is in the Maikala mountain, and 
therefore vindhya-pade viSirttdm will be inapplicable to the river nearby, 
the Vindhya range being far away to the west. It must be some lull 
to the north of the Mahadev hills and south of Sohagpur.” 

REYA. This river is identified with the Narmada, issuing from the Vindhya 
rocks. 

DASARNA. Eastern Malwa, including the kingdom of Bhopal, was pro¬ 
bably the Western DaSanja, the capital of which was Vidi§a (Bhilsa) ; 
Eastern DaSarpa formed a part of Chattisgad district. There is also 
a river with a similar name (Dasan) flowing through it, and falling 
into the Betwa, 

V1DJSA and VETRAVATI. This is modem Bhilsa, situated on the rivei 
Betwa. The river rises on the northern side of the Vir.dhya range, 
traverses the province of Malwa, and falls into the YamunS near 
Kalpee towards the north-east comer of Allahabad. 

M .—8 
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NICAIIJ. Some hill near Bhilsa, but not ncccs-sarily a hill of small eleva¬ 
tion as the name implies. Some would take it as the low range of 
Bhojapura hills lying to the south of Bhilsa. 

VANA-NADI, NAVA-NADI and NAGA-NADI. Probably the small river 
which is reached after crossing the Betwa and which is now called 
Paivali (a near enough equivalent of Naga-nad!). 

UJJAYIN1 and SIPRA. Modern Ujjain situated on the Sipra. It was the 
capital of the country (janapada) called AVANTI, which would cor¬ 
respond to ancient Malwa. It is also called VIS ALA. The temple of 
Siva, called! MAHAKALA, stands in tire city. 

SINDHU. Identified with Kali or Kiala Sindh which flows into the 
Chambal. Some commentators, including Mallinatha, take Sindhu to 
mean not a particular river, but river in general, and refer to the 
Nirvindhya. See our critical notes on thl^point. 

NIRVINDHYA. It may be a small tributary of the Chambal between the 
rivers Belwa and the Kali Sindh, probably the river called Newuj, 
(or according to others the river called Panvan), which flows into the 
Kali Sindh. It is mentioned by Jinascna in his Adipumtia, 

SIPRA. Sec above under Ujjayim. 

GANDI1AVATI. Probably a tributary of the Siprui, on which the temple 
of MahaKala stands. 

GAMBIIIRA. A small river in Malwa, which Paranjpc considers to be 
a tributary of SiprS, flowing info it south of Mchidpur. Also mentioned 
by Jinnaena. 

DEVA-GIRI. Situated obviously between Ujjayini and Dafia-puia 
(Mandasor). Pathalc believes it to be the pame as “a place called 
in the map Devagara situated south of the Chambal in the centre of 
Mahva There is a Dcvgarh situated GO miles south-west of Jhansi, 
which is the site of a temple of Skanda; but Paranjpe thinks that this 
cannot be our Devagiri and that the place requires fresh identification. 

GARMAEV ATI. Referred to as the ICirti of Rantideva. It 1 a the modern 
Chambal river, 

DASA-PURA. It is probably the modem Dasor (Mandasor) in Malwa 
on the left bank of the Sivada. Some would identify it with Kanlipore 
or Ralnampore lying a little to the north of the river Chambal. 

BRAHMAVARTA, It is the region lying between the rivers Sarasvatl and 
Dr$advati, according to Manu ii, 17. Probably includes Sonepat, Amin, 
Karnal and Panipat. 

KURUK§ETRA. Contiguous to Brahmavarta, a little to Iho south-east of 
Thaneswar. Still a place of pilgrimage, especially at the time of eclipse. 

SARA SVATI. One of the sacred rivers of India which flows a little to the 
north-west of Kuruk§etra, and runs into the desert of Marwar where 
it is lost in the sands. 



ERRATA 

In spite of all care in proof-reading, it is to be 
regretted that some misprints still linger, especially 
in the footnotes and indices. Most of these are due 
to the breaking down of repka, anusvara and 
visarga, or of the vowel-signs for i, e and o. As 
these can be easily made out, they are not listed 
here, but there are a few serious misprints in the 
text, which are! listed below and which the reader 
may kindly note: 

Stanza 20, line 2. Read 
32, line 3. Read 
72, line 4. Read 
96, line 4. Read 
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KANAKIIALA. It is now the village of the same name near Hardwar 
on tire west bank of the Ganges. According to Mallinatha it refeis 
to the hill through the gorge of which the Ganges descends, but 
the ic is no such hill at this place. 

CARNA-NYASA. A sacred spot in tire Himalayas so called from its 
having a foot-print of Siva. Wilson identifies it with Har ka pain 
(the steps of Siva) near Hardwar. 

KRAUNCA-RANDHRA. Famed in tire Purtanjas as the gap made in the 
Kraunca mountain by Paraiuriima ; it is said to be used by flamingoes 
as a passage to the Manasa lake The geographical location is not 
known. 

KAILASA and MANASA. The Kailasa mountain (altitude 22,028 ft.) is 
said to be the mythical abode of Siva and Parvati. It is situated due 
north from the centre of the Manasa lake (altitude 14,900 ft. ; area 
133 sq. miles). Kailasa is 1G miles from the noith edge and 32 miles 
from lha south edge of tire lake. 

ALAKA. The mythical abode of Kubera and the Yaksas, supposed to be 
situated on the slopes of Mount Kailasa. 



